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The Trained Teacher 


O Mother State, Virginia, thou hast given 
Into our hands the mind, the heart, the soul 
Of these thy little children, to be taught. 
Through all the complex problems of our day 
To find the path of right; of simple faith 
And high ideals in life, and guide their steps 
To manhood and to womanhood; to see 

In them the latent power for good, to realize 
That they’re tomorrow’s citizens, and mould 
Their character so future years will be 
Secure beneath their kindly rule. 


And as 
We tread the path together day by day, 
May our companionship be sweet, and free 
From stilted dogma. May we pray for power 
To recognize the beautiful, to train 
For some ideal in every lesson taught. 


O Mother State, Virginia, who hast reared 
Such noble sons; since thy Colonial Days 
Their luster has not dimmed. May we today 
To whom thou giv’st so much, forever strive 
To make the most of these, thy gifts, and know 
That in thy training knowledge is not all: 
True wisdom we would seek; with open mind 
And humble heart may we approach our work 
And count our training still as incomplete 
Until as little children we can come; 

Until we realize how small our store 

Of wisdom and how great our need to learn; 
Until our hearts are warm with sympathy 
And understanding; and until we bring 

A beam of sunlight where a shadow’s been, 
Alas, we are not fitted for our task. 


JENNIE M. TABB 
August 28, 1933 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN VIRGINIA 

We are printing in this issue a symposium of 
fifty years of teacher training in Virginia. A spe- 
cial celebration of this achievement is to be held 
at the State Teachers College at Farmville March 
9 and 10 with appropriate exercises as a Found- 
ers’ Day program. 

In 1872, two years after the inauguration of a 
public school system in Virginia, county superin- 
tendents of schools in reporting to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction on the status 
of public sentiment for the schools mentioned, 
among other handicaps they met with, the fact 
that “teachers lacked professional training.” The 
constitution of 1868 empowered the Legislature 
to establish normal schools. Dr. William H. 
Ruffner, the first State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, advised the Legislature that if it 
could not see its way to establish several normal 
schools on a substantial basis it might with 
limited funds operate “ambulatory normals” by 
employing a faculty of three or four specialists, 
paid by the State, to travel from one section of 
the State to another holding sessions of from four 
to six weeks and in this way many or all of the 
teachers could be reached in a comparatively short 
time. This plan was never carried out in exactly 
the original form. These facts give us some idea 
of the early plans for the training of teachers in 
Virginia. It is significant that with the very incep- 
tion of the system of public education the leaders 
realized the great need for trained teachers in the 
schools. 

The efforts to establish an orderly system for 
the training of teachers for the State schools falls 
into a number of chronological stages of develop- 
ment: (1) The operation of normal institutes 
under private and State auspices; (2) the estab- 
lishment of two normal schools, one at Farmville 
for white teachers and another at Petersburg for 
colored teachers; (3) the operation of the “Sum- 
mer School of Methods” at the University of Vir- 
ginia; (4) the operation of Peabody summer in- 
stitutes, and (5) the establishment of three addi- 
tional normal schools, more recently designated as 
teachers’ colleges. 


The period from 1870 to 1884 was marked by 
cursory, superficial efforts to give the teachers of 
the State pedagogical training. This type of 
training consisted of summer schools known as 
“county institutes,” “normal institutes” and ‘“Pea- 
body institutes,” held for four to six weeks in the 
summer months. Notable among these were those 
regularly held at Bridgewater, Strasburg, Lynch- 
burg, Bedford, and the University of Virginia. 
The funds with which these institutes were con- 
ducted came jointly from the State and from a 
gift from the Peabody fund. The instruction was 
confined to the three or four subjects then taught 
in the primary or elementary schools with the em- 
phasis upon methods of teaching these subjects. It 
should be remembered that teachers came to these 
“institutes” with very limited background of 
schooling even in the elementary aspects of these 
subjects. The majority of the teachers had gone 
no further in their studies than what are now the 
middle and upper grades in the elementary schools. 
There were more men than women teachers and 
half of them were between the ages of 18 and 30. 
In 1881, the State Superintendent reported that 
1,777 teachers had been in attendance at the sum- 
mer institutes and that over half of the teachers in 
the State held either second or third grade 
certificates. 

The next period from 1885 to 1907 saw the es- 
tablishment of the first training school for teachers 
at Farmville and later the development of a “Sum- 
mer School of Methods” at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The school at Farmville was maintained 
wholly by the State; the other was operated by 
gifts from the Peabody Fund, a State subsidy, and 
tuition fees. During this period the State gave a 
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subsidy to the College of William and Mary for 
the training of men teachers with the idea of pre- 
paring them to serve as principals of schools. In 
addition to these more or less permanent and posi- 
tive institutions for the preparation of teachers in 
Virginia, eight or ten summer normals conducted 
from four to six weeks in July and August at va- 
rious points in the State for a decade or more con- 
tributed greatly toward the professional training 
of teachers. In 1894, these summer institutes were 














designated by act of the Legislature as being a 
part of the State’s system of public instruction. 
During this period the certification of teachers 
was taken over by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the requirements raised gradually to 
higher academic and professional standards for 
certification. The course of study was enriched 
by adding subjects such as physiology and hygiene, 
drawing, school sanitation, manual training and 
agriculture. These new subjects were immedi- 
ately offered in all the agencies for teacher train- 
ing in the State. 

The period from 1907 to the present time saw 
the establishment of three additional State normal 
schools, one at Harrisonburg, 1908, another at 
Fredericksburg, 1909, and still another at East 
Radford, 1910. These institutions made rapid 
progress and formed the organized agencies of the 
State for the training of teachers. The early part 
of this period saw the establishment of depart- 
ments of education in all of the private and church 
colleges and universities in the State in which 
courses in educational psychology and principles 
of education and the administration of education 
were offered, and later summer sessions were in- 
augurated in practically all of these institutions. 
At the same time the State Department of Edu- 
cation raised the standards of requirements for 
the certificates of teachers, and since then from 
time to time has lifted the requirements so that 
at present 86 per cent of the teachers in the cities 
and 65.5 per cent of the teachers in the counties 
hold certificates based on either college or normal 
school graduation, or better. 

This is a brief outline of the story of a half cen- 
tury of teacher training in Virginia. One can- 
not make such a survey without realizing the very 
great value to the schools of the institutions for 
the training of teachers. The essential purpose of 
the schools is to give the best possible instruction to 
the children. Teacher training institutions more 
directly than any other agencies of public educa- 
tion develop the highest type of instruction. 

The Journal takes this opportunity of con- 
gratulating the Farmville State Teachers College 
upon its record of over a half century in the field 
of teacher training. It set the pace for pioneer 
work in the State and through the years of its serv- 
ice it has maintained the highest progressive stand- 
ards in the field of training teachers, 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 

We have received letters complimenting the 
features and programs of the annual convention 
in November. As many more verbally expressed 
themselves in highly complimentary terms saying 
that the convention as a whole was one of the best 
they had ever attended. 

However, we have one letter with a note of 
criticism and some of the points in the criticism 
are well taken. The writer was greatly disap- 
pointed in some of the section meetings not be- 
ginning on time which prevented him from car- 
rying out his plans to attend certain discussions 
in which he was interested. This shows the im- 
portance of starting the meetings on time and 
strictly carrying out the printed schedules. We 
are calling attention to this letter at this time with 
the hope that those in charge of the programs in 
the future will profit by this suggestion. 





BRIEF COMMENTS 
By ROY HELMS, Amelia 

Some teachers are easy with their grading. They 
think that by giving high grades for a little work 
they are encouraging the pupil and from the home 
there will be a favorable reaction toward the 
teacher. 

However, if this pupil goes to a higher grade the 
low grading system of his former teacher will 
surely tell. The pupil simply is not prepared to do 
his work. The low grading system may work an 
injustice to the pupil because in the higher grade 
he will become discouraged when he is not able to 
keep up with the class. 

Easy grading is a very poor way to gain the 
favor of the pupils because they will know the 
truth sooner or later. Question the pupils and it 
will be found that they themselves like both the 
strict grader and the strict disciplinarian. 





We hear much about the curriculum units and 
contracts and direct teaching and outcomes. To 
many teachers the nomenclature of curriculum 
study will forever remain a mystery. Thank 
heavens we still have some teachers who have their 
feet on the ground and are teaching the pupil 
rather than some modified method which some 
person has arbitrarily chosen to change the name 
of in order to create the impression that he has 
brought out something new, 
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Talk about teaching methods and curriculum all 
you like. It still remains true that the most im- 
portant thing in the classroom is the personality of 
the teacher and this is something that the curricu- 
lum revisionists cannot touch. Think back over 
your own school days and you may find you can- 
not recall a single thing you learned from your 
textbooks, but the personality of your teachers 
remains with you. 

Put a dynamic personality in the classroom and 
all teaching methods can be forgotten. 





People do not go to school to receive an educa- 
tion. What they receive during the few school 
hours is only a small part of their total education. 
The boys and girls go to school to receive instruc- 
tion in the tool subjects, but not to get an educa- 
tion. What they learn while riding the school bus 
is a part of their education. The knowledge 
gained from writing a friendly letter, from the 
conversation with a friend, from doing the shop- 
ping, from doing the chores about the home are all 
a part of one’s education. Even the parental re- 
fusal to allow the child to do something is a part 
of his education—and this is a very important 
part. The child cannot always be allowed to do 
as he pleases. 

The best definition of education that | 
heard is this—and I do not know where it came 
from—*“Education is that which adds to or in- 
creases the worthwhileness of life.” 
ing of formal schooling or textbook instruction. 


have 


It says noth- 


It does not mention English and mathematics and 
science or any other school subject. It includes the 
whole of life. 

Do not allow the child or parent to say that the 
pupil gets his education at school. If the school 
could have the child twenty-four hours in the day 
there might be some basis for this assertion. One 
organization claims that if it can have a child the 
first seven years of his life they can tell you what 
his life will be. 

What a potent influence the home is having 
during that first seven years. He is getting his 
start there. It is his foundation for life. And yet 
some people claim the child goes to school to get 
an education ! 

The schooling which a child gets is only a part 
of his education, and a small part at that. 
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LETTER TO THE POINT 
The following letter under date of January 23 
was sent by a citizen and tax payer in Virginia to 
his representative in the General Assembly. 
Dear Mr. 
In my county there are 56 white teachers not 





including the principals of the high schools. 
These teachers are paid according to the grade of 
certificate they hold ; 15 of them hold a Collegiate 
certificate and get $648, 21 hold a Normal Profes- 
sional and get $517, and 20 hold an Elementary 
certificate and get $458 a year. Now, according 
to the Minimum Education Program as proposed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the minimum salary for any teacher in the State is 
set at $720. Not one of the teachers in my county 
receives this minimum amount and 20 of them do 
not come within $250 of it. 

Looking at this scale of wage from another 
angle, namely, the code for industries, the mini- 
mum wage for workers in this field is $13 a 
week, or $676 a year. A teacher with an A.B. or 
B.S. degree gets $28 less than the lowest paid in- 
dustrial worker ; 20 of our teachers get $228 less 
than sweat-shop wages, as General Johnson puts 
it. Looking at it from still another angle, the 
boarding houses in our community charge teach- 
ers $25 a month, which is $300 a year. Now, sub- 
tracting this from the amount of salary received 
by those in the lower bracket, $458 in my county, 
you will see that the teachers have left only $158 
to carry them through the whole year and per- 
chance to pay tuition for further study during the 
summer. The division superintendent tells me 
that a number of counties in Virginia have a lower 
scale of teacher salaries than we have. May the 
Lord help them! 

I see from the papers that a prominent State 
Senator says that this movement for more money 
for schools has for its aim the increasing of teach- 
Of course it has, but it has for its 
ultimate purpose the improving of the standard 
How can we ex- 


ers’ salaries. 


of instruction in the classroom. 
pect to maintain a high standard of teaching on 
such sweat-shop wages? Teachers are harrassed 
to make both ends meet and many of them do not 
succeed. They are expected to keep up appear- 
ances, to continue their studies in the summer and 


to live a whole year on less than a member of the 
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General Assembly receives for a 60-day session. 

With these facts before you, you can well see 
that my teachers are right when they say they are 
not being paid a living wage. 

I know you have sympathy for these underpaid 
teachers and I realize it is unnecessary to write 
you this letter in order to get your support for 
Governor Peery’s program. However, you might 
like to make use of some of these facts in advocat- 
ing our cause in your committee and on the floor. 

With best wishes, I am 


Yours sincerely, 





John 





THE MYTH OF AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 
OF ADULTS EXPLODED 

The intelligence tests carried on in the army 
during the World War were studied some years 
after the war for the purpose of ascertaining the 
average intelligence of American adults and re- 
sulted in the current statement in educational 
literature that the intelligence of the American 
adult is that of a 12 year old child. Dr. David 
Segel of the Federal Office of Education in Wash- 
ington has recently exploded this statement as a 
myth. 

In using a typical cross section of American 
society, Dr. Segel found that intelligence which is 
defined as the growth and decline of the ability to 
learn rises sharply until the ages of 15 or 16 and 
then rises less and less until the ages of 22 or 23. 
From this age the curve begins to drop, at first 
slowly and later more precipitously. The mental 
age of adults in the early twenties is, therefore, 
above that of any age group in the teens. 

Dr. Segel in applying the findings of research 
with the typical cross sections of American citi- 
zens to census figures for the number of persons 
in the age groups between 16 and 50 finds that the 
mental and women in 
America according to this method of calculation 


average age of men 
is 17.7. Adult intelligence is, therefore, not child- 
ish intelligence. 

The idea that Americans have the average in- 
telligence of a child of 12 years has had its un- 
We are told that newspapers 
have pitched their material to the level of the in- 
telligence of a 12 year old child and the producers 
of movies have followed the same example. 


fortunate effect. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1934 
President Lucy Mason Holt has announced the 
following committees for 1934: 
Executive Committee 
Lucy Mason Holt, President........... Norfolk 
H. D. Wolff, Treasurer Petersburg 
C. B. Warren 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett 
Fd BPR ee ee Front Royal 
Welfare Committee 
Fred M. Alexander, Chairman... Newport News 
A. L. Bennett Charlottesville 
Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg 
Legislative Committee 
Joseph E. Healy, Chairman............Norfolk 
Hugh L. Sulfridge Charlottesville 
J. A. Burke 
SR CCE eTT Te TTT Tere e Te Lebanon 
Cornelia S. Adair Richmond 
Lucy Mason Holt, President........... Norfolk 
Retirement Committee 
Cornelia S, Adair, Chairman 
Fred M. Alexander............. Newport News 
H. D. Wolff 
D. E. McQuilkin 
Sarah R. Tucker 
Mary Kellam Virginia Beach 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman... Newport News 
Hilda White 
R. O. Bagby 
R. W. Eaves 
Theodore Sinclair 
Public Relations Committee 
District A—J. James Williams. ...Colonial Beach 
District B—Lucy J. Sinclair..... Newport News 
District C—J. Walton Hall............: Ashland 
District D—Roy Helms 
District E—Mrs. Laura Penn......Martinsville 
District F—Henrietta Dunlap 
District G—Leslie Fox............ Front Royal 
District H—R. W. Eaves...........: Alexandria 
District I—Mrs. Alice L. Sheppe 
District J—A. L. Bennett 
District K—John B. Roller Coeburn 
District L—Joseph E. Healy...........Norfolk 
District M—C. C. Shelburne Christiansburg 
George W. Eutsler 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall 


Dungannon 
Richmond 


Elliston 


Richmond 


Petersburg 


Roanoke 


Portsmouth 


Warm Springs 


Lexington 


Bristol 
Charlottesville 


University 
Richmond 


At ae 
| W. T. Woodson 
x officio—Lucy Mason Holt.......... Norfolk 


Fairfax 
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Governor Peery’s Special Message to the General Assembly 
February 7, 1934 


To the Members of the General Assembly : 

In view of the many conflicting statements that 
have been made with reference to the public 
school situation in Virginia and the tax bill pro- 
posed by me, I feel that a statement from me may 
help to clarify the situation in so far as my position 
is concerned, 

I appreciate the privilege you accord me in giv- 
ing me the opportunity to make this statement to 
you in joint session. It is well at the outset to get 
our bearings, recall the pledges made, and analyze 
the present situation. 

In the statement of my platform, issued on 
April 6, 1933, I used this language with reference 
to the question of taxation: 

“Tt is no time to increase the general burden of 
taxation. If readjustments of the burden are 
deemed necessary to effect an equitable distribu- 
tion of taxes, the total derived from taxation 
should not be increased.” 

I also declared that a minimum school term of 
eight months should be provided throughout the 
State, and that the State and localities should 
fairly share the burden. I further declared myself 
in favor of the policy of continuing a balanced 
budget. 


Adjustments Are Necessary 


During the two-year period preceding June 30, 
1933, revenues accruing to the general fund 
suffered a decrease of approximately five million 
dollars. The decrease in the year immediately 
preceding that date amounted to more than two 
and a half million dollars. 

Our chief difficulty arises from this decrease 


occurring in revenues that go to the general fund, 
and there would be no need for any tax increases 
had the revenues accruing to the general fund re- 


mained constant. With this decrease in revenues, 
some adjustments become necessary and some tax 
increases must follow. 

I feel sure that the fact will not be overlooked 
that the recommendations made by me with re- 
spect to taxation carry some increases but they 
also carry a substantial reduction. In fact, the re- 


duction proposed exceeds the increases, I recom- 


mended a reduction in the automobile license 
taxes. This proposed reduction amounts to ap- 
proximately $1,800,000. It will give substantial 
relief to approximately 300,000 people throughout 
the State. The passage of a bill providing for this 
reduction seems reasonably certain. 


Leaves Net Decrease 


As against this proposed reduction I proposed 
in my inaugural address certain changes and ad- 
justments in taxes comprising ten different items. 
live of these should be regarded as readjustments 
with a view to more equitably distributing the tax 
burden and seeking a fairer contribution on the 
part of those affected by these five items. The 
other five items contemplate the levying of new 
taxes. 


Greater Tax Delinquencies 


The bill provides an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for schools. I seek no increase for any purpose 
other than for schools. At the last special session 
of the General Assembly, the necessity for the 
appropriation of additional funds for schools was 
recognized and an appropriation of $150,000 was 
made for that purpose. 

Subsequent to this appropriation, a study was 
made by Dr. W. H. Stauffer, economist in the tax 
department, who reported that $166,000 would be 
sufficient to insure the operation of the schools 
for eight months during the current session. In 
making this estimate, he secured the official 
school budgets for the school year 1933-34, which 
had been approved by the boards of supervisors 
in the counties. 

These official budgets indicated the amount 
which had been approved by the school board and 
by the board of supervisors to cover instruction 
cost. 

Governor Pollard, in order to meet the deficit of 
$2,130,000 and balance the budget for the coming 
biennium, recommended the appropriation of the 
estimated revenues from the sale of liquor and an 
increase of $500,000 to be obtained by levying an 
increased rate on the gross earnings of power, 
heat, light, water and gas companies. 
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The additional items proposed by me were esti- 
mated to yield an increase of $1,160,000. Senate 
bill No. 123, known as the “tax administration 
bill,” carried the increase of $500,000 proposed by 
Governor Pollard, and also carried the increase of 
$1,160,000 proposed by me. The total increase 
estimated to accrue under the bill amounts to 
$1,660,000. The combined increase proposed is, 
therefore, less than the decrease proposed in the 
reduction of automobile license fees. 

These official budgets are supposed to repre- 
sent the actual amounts that were expected to be 
collected by the local authorities and given to 
schools. In other words, they took into consid- 
eration the fact that some of the taxes would not 
be paid. 

Recent investigation discloses that the tax de- 
linquencies are greater than the estimates that 
were made when the budget was prepared. An 
effort has been made to obtain from the treasurers 
of the counties a reliable estimate as to the amount 
of funds that will be necessary to complete an 
eight months’ term during the current session. 


Seek U.S. Funds 


Direct reports to me from the treasurers of 
seventy of the counties are to the effect that addi- 
tional funds in excess of $400,000 will be neces- 
sary to complete an eight months’ term. This is 
covered in part by the appropriation of $150,000 
made for schools at the special session. The 
superintendent of public instruction advises that 
he is endeavoring to secure funds from the federal 
government to meet the balance. If this effort 
succeeds, the situation will be solved for this 
year. 

But the State has no right to expect—or reason 
to hope—that federal aid will be continued suffi- 
cient to care for the situation during the coming 
biennium ; and we must, if possible, put our own 
house in order. 

The trend is shown in the statement that the 
average percentage of delinquency in the counties 
in 1926 was 5.4 per cent, while the average per- 
centage of delinquency in 1932 was 21.53 per cent. 
In six years the delinquencies have increased 400 
per cent. We are told that the localities should 
collect their delinquent taxes, and collection 
should be enforced where ability to pay exists. 
But where the delinquency arises because of in- 
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ability to pay without the sale or sacrifice of 
property, a different situation arises, which, in 
these times of emergency, calls for different treat- 
ment. 

Three Courses Open 

One of three courses of action is open: The 
counties may enforce collection of the delinquent 
taxes by the sale of the property, or they may 
borrow, if they can, to cover the delinquency ; or 
they may cut the salaries of the teachers to bring 
the cost within the amount of funds in hand. The 
other course is for the State to increase its con- 
tribution to instruction costs. 

I favor the latter course. I believe that the in- 
crease proposed by me may be made by the State 
without serious injury to the State’s financial con- 
dition, and that such action will alleviate the diffi- 
cult situation obtaining in the localities and pro- 
vide a minimum school term of eight months. It 
is right that the State and the localities should 
«hare the burden according to their respective 
abilities to pay. But the schools should not be 
allowed to suffer from arbitrary action on the part 
of either, or from inability to arrive at an equi- 
table adjustment of the financial burden. 

All of us agree that additional taxes should not 
be levied beyond actual needs. But we also agree 
that our public schools must be continued—how- 
ever deep the depression may be, and that the 
necessary funds for the discharge of this function 
must in some way be provided. Wherever econ- 
omies may be effected, and non-essential activities 
may be dispensed with, this should be done. The 
situation is one that calls for fair adjustment 
wherever adjustments are possible. 


Drops Two Proposals 


Many different statements have been made as 
to what revisions would be made in the original 
tax. After checking the estimates of the tax re- 
turns and considering additional facts that have 
been developed since my original recommenda- 
tions, and after conferring with the patrons of the 
bill in the Senate and House, I have decided that 
the situation justifies the making of two changes 
in the original proposal ; namely, let the present 
law with respect to the tax on moving picture 
theatres continue at the present rate during the 
continuance of the present depression, and let the 
present law with respect to taking dividends of 
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certain corporations doing business in Virginia 
stand and continue the present exemptions of such 
dividends. 

With the elimination of these two items, there 
should remain a yield of approximately $875,000 
With the 
exercise of rigid economy, this should insure a 


in additional revenues for schools. 
minimum school term. 

The proposal has been made that the existing 
deficit be carried during the biennium. It is open 
to serious doubt if a deficit carried from year to 
year can come within the definition of “casual 
deficit,” as defined in section 184 of the constitu- 
tion; but aside from the legal question involved, 
the credit of the State would be involved. Sound 
finance requires that we do not incur debts be- 
yond our ability to pay. If the Legislature gives 
to the schools the additional appropriation asked, 
I think it should provide a method for obtaining 
the revenue necessary to cover the appropriation. 

I make these observations in order that my 
position may be definitely understood. I do so 
with the utmost deference for whatever opinion 
you as members of the General Assembly may 
entertain, and with full knowledge that the final 
legislative responsibility rests upon you. 


SCHEDULE OF DISTRICT MEETINGS 
District A—Tappahannock, Friday, April 27. 
District B—Suffolk, Friday, April 13. 
District C 


set}. 


High School, Chester (Date not yet 


District D—Bolling Junior High School, Peters 
burg, Friday, March 2. 

District E—Martinsville, Thursday, April 5, and 
Friday, April 6. 

District F—Lynckburg, Saturday, March 17. 

District G—Luray, Saturday, March 17. 

District H—High School, 
October 19, and Saturday, October 20. 


Manassas, Friday, 

District I—Bristol, Friday, March 30, and Satur 
day, March 31, (Joint meeting with Dis- 
trick K). 

District J—Charlottesville, Saturday, April 7. 

District K—Bristol, Friday, March 30, and Satur- 
day, March 31, (Joint meeting with Dis 
trict 1). 

District 1—Oceana, Friday, April 20. 

District M—Pulaski, March 16, 
Saturday, March 17. 


Friday, and 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY THE COMING 
SPRING 

Child Health Day is almost here again and plans 
for celebrations, county, city, and individual schools, are 
under way. We can only measure our progress by a glance 
backwards to last year’s report, and the year before, and 
the year before. Each has been a definite advance in the 
general appreciation of the value of this Health Day in its 
opportunity for health education, health planning ; unques- 
tionably it has been of invaluable service in keeping before 
the mind of parents and teachers the Five Point Standard, 
an evaluation of county health work and individual school 
work, 

Dr. B. B. 


State Department of Health, and State chairman for Child 


Bagby, director of the Bureau of Child Health, 


Health Day, reports that in 1933 there were seventeen 
county-wide celebrations in the State and that 2,617 in- 
held Child Health 
Many superintendents reported that Child Health Day was 


dividual schools Day Celebrations. 


more widely observed than ever before. From these county 
and local celebrations were chosen the representative, one 
from each county and city, who would come to Richmond 
for the annual Five Point Rally at Thanksgiving, from the 
school in the county or city having the highest percentage 
of Five Pointers. 

[wo-thirds of the children in the State are physically 
defective, even with the tremendous gains in the last ten 
years in the number of Five Pointers. Last year with 
478,094 inspected, there were 321,863 listed as defective 
We are still attempting to educate children dangerously 
underweight, we are still trying to teach 49,952 whose 
vision is obviously defective, 91,170 with obviously defec- 
tive throats. Each year more children enter the schools 


with the same handicaps toward normal development, 
though the Pre-School Five Point Program, or Summer 
Round-Up, has been of great assistance in arousing parents 
to the injustice of expecting children to make normal pro- 
gress unless they are normal children. 

Child Health Day offers a challenge to every community, 
every school, every county, every city. Will we let it pass 
without making a definite step forward, without rededi- 
cating ourselves to the determination that every child in 
Virginia shall become a Five Pointer; that every child 
entering school for the first tinie will have had the neces- 
sary examinations, corrections and immunizations before 
it enters? 

For suggestive material and plans, write your State 
Chairman, Dr. B. B. Bagby, The Bureau of Child Health, 


The State Department of Health, Richmond. 


IMPORTANT SOUTHERN STATES 
CONVENTION 
Leading educators in the field of physical and health 
States 


Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 


education of the Southern (Alabama, Arkansas, 


lina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia) will meet together in annual convention on March 
28-31, 1934. Head- 


quarters the St. Charles Hotel. 


The place is New Orleans, Louisiana 


s 
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Farmville 
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Samuel! P. Duke 
Harrisonburg 
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John Preston McConnell 
East Radford 
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Morgan L. Combs 
Fredericksburg 
1929- 
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Fifty Years of Teacher Training in Virginia 
By JAMES ELLIOTT WALMSLEY and FRANCIS BUTLER SIMKINS, State Teachers College, Farmville 


HE problem of professional training for 
"Teac in Virginia was not new in the 

State in 1884 when the first State institution 
for this purpose was chartered. In 1824 a citizen 
of Lynchburg writing in a local newspaper ex- 
pressed the hope that the time was near at hand 
for the establishment of a “State Model School” 
for prospective teachers. In 1839, six years after 
its establishment, Randolph-Macon College, then 
at Boydton, made an unsuccessful attempt to in- 
augurate a department of teacher training. In 
1840, a memorial from the Rockbridge Agricul- 
tural Society, presented by J. D. Ewing, Presi- 
dent Henry Ruffner, of Washington College, and 
Superintendent Francis H. Smith, of the Virginia 
Military Institute, suggested to the Legislature the 
establishment of a State normal school. 

From this time on nearly every year saw further 
steps taken, including the Normal School Associa- 
tion of Virginia, organized in Richmond, which 
succeeded in 1867 in opening a white normal 
school which ran in Richmond for a few years. 
In the same year a colored normal school was es- 
tablished, also in Richmond, with temporary suc- 
cess. The example of the Hampton Normal and 
Industrial Institute for negroes added strength to 
the arguments of those advocating training for 
white teachers. 

During the early period of public education, and 
up to 1880 and even later, the majority of the 
teachers were men, the figures for 1880, for ex- 
ample, showing in public schools 2,478 male teach- 
ers and 1,610 female teachers. With negroes, 
however, the proportion was reversed, 531 male 
and 785 female. About this time increased em- 
phasis was placed on the education of women. In 
1879, the State Senate requested that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, W. H. Ruffner, 
include in his next annual report a statement of 
what other commonwealths and nations were doing 
for the education of women. His report in 1880 
was an epoch making event in the educational his- 
tory of the State. Among many other definite 
recommendations was that of separate normal 
schools for women, which bore fruit four years 
later. This had been a requirement of the Recon- 


struction constitution of 1869 which said that “the 
General Assembly shall establish, as soon as prac- 
ticable, Normal Schools.” To the weight of this 
requirement and recommendation there was added 
the discouraging fact that many of the teachers, 
who were given places because they were daugh- 
ters of old families now impoverished, were, to say 
the least, sadly lacking in both scholarship and 
training. Doctor Ruffner said at this time “Some- 
times in the smaller places one meets a true, well 
furnished teacher who knows his subjects 
thoroughly and has good methods of instruction 
and discipline. * * * But most frequently the sad 
spectacle of misrule and superficial teaching meets 
the eye, and, what is worst of all, the teacher’s 
poor performance is often satisfactory to him or 
herself, to the school board, and to the community.” 

With this background came the establishment 
of the Petersburg Normal School for negroes in 
1882, and the later movements that led to the open- 
ing of the Normal School at Farmville. Supple- 
mentary to the summer normals and teachers in- 
stitutes held after 1880 and to Dr. Ruffner’s idea 
of an “ambulatory school” which would carry to 
different parts of the State the newer ideas of 
training came the concerted movement led by 
Ruffner and others to establish a State normal 
school for white women. This was opposed by 
many in the Legislature who still believed in the 
views set forth in 1876 by Dr. Dabney and Dr. 
Puryear that public education was a “yankee 
craze” and “paternalism.” The movement, it is 
interesting to know, was supported almost unani- 
mously by the Republican members, including es- 
pecially Hon. N. M. Grigg, the negro senator from 
the district including Farmville, who did yeoman 
service in securing its passage. This group, with 
a minority of the Democrats, finally outvoted 
those who believed that “teachers are born not 
made” and that it was a “yankee idea of teaching 
teachers how to teach.” On March 7, 1884, the 
bill was passed chartering the state normal school 
for the “training of female teachers for the public 
schools,’ and Doctor W. H. Ruffner, the great 


apostle of public school education in Virginia, was 
elected the first president, with the title of princi- 
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pal. The property of the old Farmville Female 
College was bought by the town of Farmville from 
the Methodist Church and given to the State which 
made an appropriation of $5,000 for equipment 
and $10,000 for running expenses. A board of ten 
trustees was constituted. 

The trustees, September 17, 1884, ordered the 
school to be opened by October 30, following. 
“Yet,” said Doctor Ruffner, “there was a principal 
and an appropriation, a rough scheme and an old 
academy building—not a teacher, not a book, not 
a piece of apparatus or furniture.” The school 
opened with “nearly 100 young ladies and teach- 
ers,’ and by the end of the year reached 121, of 
whom 45 boarded in the school. In 1886, the in- 
stitution was incorporated as the “State Female 
Normal School.” 

In spite of, or possibly, considering the political 
complexion of the State, because of, the prejudice 
among Southern Democrats against “‘yankee edu- 
cation,” the vice-principal, Miss Celeste E. Bush, 
of Connecticut, was selected from the New Eng- 
land school of normal training. During all the 
early years of this institution and its later sister 
institutions the idea of purely normal training was 
dominant. That meant that young girls with no 
education beyond the upper elementary grades 
were in some way to be trained into teaching the 
subjects which they did not know. This necessi- 
tated at Farmville the establishment of a pre- 
paratory school of its own. Here a thorough course 
was given in the public school subjects with the 
special purpose of fitting its graduates to take 
what was known as the professional course, hence 
the survival of the quaint phrases “first profes- 
sional” and “second professional” for the two 
years above the preparatory school, now known as 
freshman and sophomore. 

Miss Bush recalls in her “recollections” that 
Doctor Ruffner feared in 1884 that a formal ex- 
amination would frighten the students at a time 
when the purpose of a normal school was not 
widely known. So as an examination the students 
were asked to write only their names, places of 
residence, and ages on a slip of paper. From this 
knowledge of age and penmanship they were 
The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
in 1885 described the aims and organization thus: 
“It aims to be strictly professional in its methods 


classified. 
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of teaching. ... The plan of the school was to give 
two courses of instruction, elementary and ad- 
vanced, each covering two years, the former fitting 
teachers for primary, the latter for high schools; 
but the present income being insufficient for the 
support of both courses, only the elementary is 
now taught.” 

Two years later he describes its working curric- 
ulum: “The State Female Normal School at 
Farmville is divided into three departments—the 
normal, or professional, department proper; the 
preparatory school, which is simply a well-taught 
primary and grammar school; and a model school, 
which is composed of children under ten years who 
are instructed and trained by an expert model 
school teacher. This model school is for the spe- 
cial benefit of the senior class of the normal de- 
partment, who attend the school in sections and 
there observe and teach, and receive practical in- 
struction and criticism from the principal (vice- 
principal) of the school.” 

Probably the most revolutionary change in the 
conception of teacher training came with the 
growth of the idea that no amount of technical 
training could make up for a lack of background 
and that the real need was for a college course, as 
rich and full as it could be made, with emphasis in 
every year and in each course on the professional 
phase of the work. With this in view the Legisla- 
ture in 1916 authorized the State Normal Schools 
for Women, as they were then called, to give a 
four year course leading to a degree in education. 
With the change of name in 1924 to the State 
Teachers Colleges, this movement reached its ful- 
fillment. Doubtless many of the legislators and 
patrons, possibly some of the teachers themselves, 
merely thought of continuing the old work two 
vears longer, but actually there came into existence 
a rounded course that combined both education 
and training so that the Teachers College graduate 
was a college graduate with an aim and a training 
for a life work. That is, she was not simply a 
trained teacher but an educated person trained to 
be a teacher. This was in sharp contrast with the 
idea expressed in a textbook written by a normal 
school teacher a few years earlier, that one pre- 
paring to teach in a normal school did not need as 
much subject matter as did a college teacher. 

Along with this change in the conception of 
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teacher training had been coming such an accept- 
ance of its vital need that in place of the grudging 
concession of 1884 came a demand that culminated 
in 1908 in the establishment of two normal schools 
in addition to the one at Farmville. To quote 
Doctor Moffett, in her history of Radford, “By 
this time the pressure from the various localities 
through their respective representatives had be- 
come so keen that it was practically impossible to 
secure action on any of the bills which called for 
the establishment of a normal school in any specific 
locality. The most active leaders in this contest 
were Senator George B. Keezell, advocating the 
location of the school at Harrisonburg ; O’Connor 
Charles A, 
The 


contest resulted in a division in both Senate and 


Goolrick for Fredericksburg, and 


Johnston, of Christiansburg, for Radford. 
House. In order to bring about a settlement the 
question was referred to a conference committee. 
This committee recommended that two normal 
schools be established, one in Harrisonburg, and 
one in Fredericksburg.” Later, Doctor 
Moffett, Senator Johnston by holding up an ap- 
propriation bill got a gentleman’s agreement by 


which in 1910 a legislative act located a fourth nor- 


says 


mal school at East Radford and provided a board 
of ten members. 

In addition to the four colleges for women, 
which are usually spoken of as the four teachers’ 
\pril 5, 1888, 


“to establish a normal school at the College of 


colleges, it was decided by act of 


William and Mary in connection with its collegiate 
course.” In 1906, the State assumed entire con- 
trol of the work and later opened its classes to 
women. Today the enrolment of women at Wil- 
liam and Mary exceeds that of men, but the au- 
Graduates 

Date of Opening 2yr.diploma 4 yr. degree 
Farmville—1884 4.616 
Fredericksburg—1908. . 1,456 


828 
408 
Py sf 827 


1,997 


Harrisonburg—1908 
Radford—1910 


482 
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thors have not been able to determine how many 
of these are pursuing purely teachers courses. 

It does not fall in the province of this paper to 
study the training of teachers in special courses, 
and the School of 
Methods located at the University of Virginia. In 
1902, this school enroled 1,030 teachers, only 50 


of whom were men: its size and excellence were 


such as summer institutes 


equalled only by the Summer School at Knoxville, 


Tennessee. Nearly every college in the State soon 


gave special summer sessions for teachers, which 


gradually came to be summer quarters of regular 
work. Nor can we here discuss the effect of the 
Education Association of Virginia (1891), the 
Co-operative Education Association (1904), and 
the “May Campaign” (1905), and other phases of 
the educational renaissance in Virginia as it affect- 
ed and profoundly changed the character of 
teaching in the schools of the State. 

Today out of 16,880 teachers in the State, whose 
educational equipment is listed in the State Su- 
perintendent’s Report for 1931-2, 7.426 are grad- 
uates of the four teachers’ colleges. The following 
table is given to indicate the part played in teacher 
training by the institutions especially chartered as 
State teachers’ colleges from the date of their 
organization, 

During all the period of our study there have 
been teachers whose training came from other than 
purely teacher-training institutions and many of 
If the 


time has come to select more carefully and to train 


them have been among our best teachers. 
more definitely for the teacher’s professional 
work, the institutions specifically designated by 
the State for this work can show a long and suc- 
cessful history of constantly growing and broad- 


ening courses ol teacher training. 


Now Teaching 
Non- 

graduates Total 
627 2,290 
1,012 
1,887 
2,237 


7.426 


2 yr. diploma 
1,387 
541 
— 


SIO 


617 


4 yl. degree 


22 
IO 
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Teacher Training in Virginia in Relation to the 
New Curriculum 


By SIDNEY B. HALL, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HREE years ago we began what is usually 
referred to as the Curriculum Revision Pro- 
gram. This program was conceived as the 
best means of improving instruction in the class- 
rooms of the public schools of this State. A second- 
ary consideration of this program was the ultimate 
printing of courses of study that might be used in 
the classrooms of the respective teachers. 

This program was divided into three fundamen- 
tal parts. The first dealt with a study course which 
served more or less as a means of orienting the 
teaching force of the State to the concept of cur- 
riculum revision. The second phase of the program 
dealt with the organization of committees in every 
nook and corner of the State, which committees 
were to participate in the actual production of ma- 
terials which would ultimately go into printed 
courses of study. The third phase of the program 
deals with the testing and trying out of the ma- 
terials that have been prepared and organized in 
tentative form. 

Ultimately, when these three steps shall have 


been completed, Virginia will have some new 


courses of study for the elementary and secondary 
schools of the State. 


It is true that these courses 
of study will have certain definite implications for 
the teacher-training program that is to follow. In 
addition to these implications, it is obvious upon 
reflection that the processes through which the 
program has gone will have revealed certain 
needed adjustments in the training of teachers for 
the public schools of Virginia. 

that the 


teachers are totally unprepared for this task, and 


It has already been 
discovered many of less well-trained 
it is already recognized that definite plans must 
be made for installing effectively the new courses 
of study. This points immediately to a carefully 
Through this 
medium those teachers now in service may be as- 


planned system of supervision. 


sisted in using wisely the new courses of study. 
lor the teachers of the future it means a modifica- 
Be- 


fore attempting to say what modifications are 


tion of the present teacher-training program. 


necessary, 


it appears that the curriculum revision 


program has certain implications that will tend to 
indicate the nature and extent of the modifications. 

The new curriculum has been organized in 
terms of the aims of education rather than around 
preconceived notions of subject matter. The aims 
of education were derived from an analysis of (1) 
the writings of frontier thinkers in economics, 
political science, sociology, natural and physical 
sciences, art, citizenship, religion and morals; 
(2) the writings of educational leaders and think- 
ers; (3) the investigations of research workers in 
the school subjects; (4) the aims as stated in va- 
rious yearbooks; and (5) the aims as found in 
current educational practice. These aims were 
justified in terms of a definitely stated philosophy 
to the effect that nature and society are in a con- 
stant state of change and that the school as an 
agency of society is responsible for the constant 
and continuous rebuilding and redirection of the 
new society. These aims, in turn, demanded that 
materials included in the courses of study should 
be determined by an analysis of the ideals of so- 
ciety. Subject matter is to be selected on the basis 
of its functions in enlarging and in making more 
significant the experiences of children. The cur- 
riculum must be developed by teacher and pupils 
co-operating and not handed down by administra- 
tive dictum. New areas of pupil experience must 
be brought into play if the school is to help achieve 
those pupil understandings, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations necessary to a more desirable participation 
in the problems of the present social order. 

Thus it becomes obvious that the implications 
of the scope, sequence, organization, content and 
materials of the new curriculum are many and 
fundamentally important. Some of the more far- 
reaching are: 

1. An increasing amount of creative planning 
on the part of the teacher. 
Much less administrative prescription through 
outlines of content to be taught and pages to 
be covered. 
A much broader foundation in subject matter 


on the part of the teacher. 
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Greater breadth and depth of teacher interest 
in contemporary life problems. 

Wider and more intensive use of materials 
both printed and environmental. 

Greatly enriched school libraries. 

More integration and better correlation of 
subject matter fields. 

Continuous revision of the pupil’s school ex- 
perience. 

These and probably other implications dictate 
the trend that teacher-training programs in Vir- 
ginia should take. These trends may be discussed 
under three general considerations: (1) Selection 
of prospective teachers; (2) curricula to be 
offered ; and (3) practice teaching or apprentice- 
ship. 

Selection of Prospective Teachers. 
looking to the selective admission to teachers’ col- 
leges and ultimately the teaching profession has 
been generally accepted but recently. In fact, 
some sections and, in particular, some institutions 
have not as yet accepted the policy. The urge 
for large enrolments and increased incomes has 
tended to retard the acceptance of any such policy. 
Even where such a policy is recognized, it must be 
pointed out that the techniques of its operation are 
known to range from simple administrative de- 
vices to reduce the number of entrants as prospec- 
tive teachers to certain other devices which have 
not as yet been perfected with any great degree of 
certainty. 

Some of the more common features of selective 
systems now in operation are: 

1. Scholastic standing upon graduation from 
high schools. 

2. Results obtained from administering certain 
objective tests, such as verbal tests indicative 
of the general intelligence of the individual. 
Results obtained from administering tests of 
teaching aptitude, high school achievement, 
etc. 

4. Results obtained from a combination of tests 

designated in 1, 2, and 3. 

In all of the foregoing methods of admission, it 
is to be noted that the teachers’ college authorities 
are solely responsible for the selection of entrants 
to the teaching profession, hence it appears that 
the decision to enter, or not to enter, upon prepara- 
tion for teaching then does not represent the best 


A policy 


judgment of all parties concerned. It appears 
rather to be a matching of wits and personal sup- 
port of the applicant on the one hand and the good 
intentions and fears of the admission committee 
on the other. Such a situation should not be con- 
doned by either the teachers’ college administra- 
tors or the teaching profession itself. This situa- 
tion challenges the authorities at the teacher-train- 
ing institutions to seek out ways and means of 
assemblying with the applicants data that will be 
objective, accurate and complete and which will 
render possible the cooperation of the college au- 
thorities and the applicant in the decision regard- 
ing the applicant’s entrance upon preparation for 
teaching. 

In seeking the ways and means of securing the 
necessary data concerning an applicant for pro- 
spective teacher training, there are certain funda- 
mental principles to be recognized : 

1. The recognition of each applicant as an indi- 
vidual, and hence not to be judged by a set of 
minimum standards of admission or uniform 
graduation requirements but rather upon the 
basis of individual diagnosis and the collective 
judgment of those qualified to judge. 

The final responsibility for admitting the ap- 
plicant to candidacy for teacher preparation 
will rest upon the authorities of the teachers’ 
colleges or institutions; however, the high 
school principal, the teachers who have taught 
the applicant, the applicant himself and the 
employing superintendent will need to coop- 
erate to a much greater degree than is now 
the case. 

Only those data which have been checked as 
to accuracy will enter into the decision in the 
case of a given individual. 

Admission into the teaching profession will be 
completed only after a successful apprentice- 
ship and the granting of an appropriate cer- 
tificate. 

Curricula To Be Offered.—It is impossible at 
this early moment to give in full detail the types 
of curricula ultimately to be offered for the train- 
ing of teachers in the teacher-training institutions 
of the State in keeping with the implications grow- 
ing out of the curriculum revision program. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that the implications of the 


scope, sequence, content, and materials of the new 
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curricula indicate certain definite principles which 
will govern the organization of the types of curric- 
ula that are to be offered. Some of these principles 
are: 

1. Implication No. 3, namely, much broader 
foundation in subject matter on the part of the 
teacher, indicates very clearly that the curricula 
to be followed by teachers in preparation for the 
new situations which will be found in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will demand a much 
stronger basic foundation in the academic subjects 


than we find in our institutions of higher learning 
today. At the same time this broad, basic founda- 
tion will call for a reasonable amount of elimina- 
tion of the conventional multiplicity and segrega- 
tion of subjects and stratification within the fields 
of knowledge; that is to say, the implication call- 
ing for a broader foundation in subject matter 


does not mean more subjects in their present highly 
compartmental form but rather the interrelation- 
ships which exist between the fields of knowledge. 

2. Like unto the first principle will be a second 
which will involve a type of specialization some- 
what different from that which is accepted today. 
Instead of specialization within narrow subject 
matter lines, there will, of course, be curricula or- 
ganized so as to bring about specialization for cer- 
tain broad fields of teaching. In other words, this 
principle would tend to reorganize knowledge into 
a comparatively few fields, bringing about a clear 
synthesis of relationship. This would mean that 
in the future curricula offered in the various 
teacher-training institutions instead of being many 
in number and narrow in aplication would be few 
in number and broad in application. The result 
of such an organization of curricula would mean 
that teachers going out into the elementary and 
secondary schools would be trained not as mere 
craftsmen and technicians but as architects and 
engineers. 

3. Again the principle involving a knowledge of 
the nature of the learner would also tend to govern 
the organization of the curricula to be offered; 
that is to say, the professional side of the teaching 
technique would be included in the training of the 
teacher in order that the impartation of knowledge 
would take place in the form in which it would be 
most appropriate to the needs and abilities of the 
learner. This principle will tend to have the same 
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effect upon the courses offered for the professional 
training of the teacher as the first principle will 
have upon the academic training of the teacher. 

This principle will tend to eliminate the multi- 
tude of courses in education and reduce them to a 
minimum number, this minimum number being 
highly organized and concentrated to the extent 
that will guarantee the necessary professional 
training that should accompany the broad aca- 
demic training that will be required of the future 
teacher. For example, instead of the multitude of 
method courses in the teaching of this, that, or the 
other subject, there will be likely a broad compre- 
hensive course in the principles of teaching, and 
similarly all other courses in professional training 
will tend to be unified and integrated. 

This and other principles which will be devel- 
oped in due time will tend to govern the organiza- 
tion of curricula in the teacher-training institu- 
tions of this State. 

Practice Teaching or Apprenticeship.—In list- 
ing the principles which should govern the select- 
ing of applicants as prospective teachers, princi- 
ple No. 4 dealt with requiring teachers to serve a 
successful apprenticeship before being granted ap- 
propriate certificates. Accordingly, there is no 
particular reason for going into any great detail by 
way of explaining the apprenticeship concept. It 
should be said, however, that after teachers have 
been selected carefully and given a thorough 
collegiate training, with such professional training 
as may be deemed wise, it follows naturally that 
such individuals should not be permitted to prac- 
tice the art of teaching until after they have dem- 
onstrated successfully their ability in so doing, 
hence an apprenticeship in practice teaching is 
suggested. 

For the past decade or more, an attempt has 
been made to accomplish this ideal through pro- 
viding practice-teaching facilities on the campuses 
of the various teachers’ colleges. It is safe to say 
that even though there has been reasonable suc- 
cess in these practice-teaching schools, many of 
the activities participated in by the prospective 
teachers are under more or less artificial condi- 
tions. Thus when the teacher leaves the practice- 
teaching facilities of the typical teachers’ college 
and goes to the actual position in the field, condi- 
tions are so changed that it is difficult to make the 
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necessary adjustments. Therefore it seems wise 
to encourage as much observation, experimen- 
tation, and practice as may be possible on the 
campus proper, and, at the same time, to re- 
quire all prospective teachers to serve at least 
one year under actual conditions of teaching be- 
fore declaring them eligible for the appropriate 
When shall 


demonstrated, under actual existing conditions in 


certificates. such teachers have 
the field, their ability to deal with school problems 
in and out of the classroom in a reasonably suc- 
cessful manner, then, and only then, should they be 
granted certificates that are appropriate to the 
courses they have pursued. Just as the young 
physician serves an interneship in medicine before 
actually practicing on patients, likewise should a 
teacher serve an apprenticeship before practicing 


on children. 
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Without going further into detail, this paper 
has attempted to point out the implications of the 
curriculum revision program for teacher training. 
It has been the purpose of the writer to bring out 
only broad principles growing out of the implica- 
tions. It will take time to apply these principles 
to ultimate details. This is a task for the future. 
In general, therefore, the paper has endeavored to 
point out: (1) the importance of selecting prospec- 
tive teachers carefully; (2) the importance of 
having these prospective teachers pursue appro- 
priate courses leading to types of teaching situa- 
tions that they will ultimately encounter as teach- 
ers; and (3) the importance of serving an appren- 
ticeship in an actual situation before receiving the 
final stamp of approval, namely, the teaching 


certificate. 


Program of Field Work for Virginia Teachers Colleges 


By JOHN P. WYNNE. State Teachers College, Farmville 


HE conception of education as the business 
of life rather than as an isolated segment of 
life spent in a school apart from more se- 

rious affairs signifies that the duty of the teachers’ 

college with respect to its students should not come 
to an abrupt close the day they are awarded their 
diplomas and degrees. The time spent and the work 
done in the college to meet the requirements for 
certification should be considered only a prelimi 
nary preparation for and an introduction to the 
great profession of teaching. It is the business 
of the beginning teacher to continue his study and 
to engage in those activities that will contribute 
most to progress and efficiency in his particular 
field of service. The business of the college which 
has assumed the responsibility of equipping him 
for his work as a teacher should be to keep in 
touch with him, stimulate him, and guide him in 
his effort at further growth and development. 

For convenience of reference the activities in- 

volved in such an undertaking may perhaps be 

designated as field work. 
program that will be effective in Virginia seems 


The formulation of a 


to require two general considerations: (1) the 


differentiation of the types of service to be ren- 


dered through field work; and (2) the determina- 
tion of a satisfactory organization through which 


these objectives are to be achieved. 


Types of Service 
The topic assigned for this paper is limited to field 
work in teachers’ colleges but the discussion will 
perhaps apply, with certain modifications, to other 
teacher-training institutions. The space allowed 
is so limited that specific reference to studies of 
field work and current practices in the State can- 
not be made. However, a rather careful survey 
of available literature dealing with the subject and 
an acquaintance with practical conditions in the 
State at this time suggest certain types of service 
which the teachers’ college may render its students. 
Of course, some of these are already being ren- 
dered, although as yet only in an incidental and 
relatively ineffective way. But a program of field 
work signifies a more systematic and organized 


effort to do what must be done somehow anyway. 


The kinds of things that apparently should be done 
will now be considered briefly. 
1. Aid in Placement. 


sponsibility for assisting its alumni in securing 


The college assumes re- 
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positions in which they can best serve the State 
through activities conducive to their. own well- 
being. Most teachers’ colleges undertake this 
service at present. The demand now seems to be 
that 


Through its placement bureau the college should 


they improve their placement facilities. 
keep in touch with the demand for teachers and 
know what the needs are with respect to different 
fields in the State. It should keep in touch with 
the students of the college and know what their 
It should keep data in hand 


that may be used by both students and faculty 


qualifications are. 


members in deciding upon what fields of study 
students should select. 

Such data should include the number of teach- 
ers required in each field, as senior high school, 
junior high school, grammar grades, primary 
grades, and the like; the number of teachers pre- 
paring for these different sorts of positions; and 
the psychological, social, and educational demands 
made upon those who enter each of the different 
fields. Those in authority should know what per- 
centage of the probable vacancies in each field are 
filled by the students of the college. They should 
know which individuals have failed and what the 
causes of such failure have been, as nearly as is 
possible to determine. 

They should know when alumni have made 
changes in positions, why the changes have been 
made, and what sorts of persons are needed to fill 
the resulting vacancies. Such information can be 
On the 
basis of the facts thus secured the college is then in 


secured through the alumni themselves. 


a position to suggest names of others qualified to 
fill the vacancies. When a change is made because 
the incumbent is unqualified for the position, the 
necessary information might be supplied by the 
superintendent or principal. The college would 
then be in a position to estimate the deficiencies of 
its Own program and determine means of over- 
It would also be able to offer the 
names of other alumni or perhaps teachers in the 


coming them. 


field who seem to be better prepared to meet the 
When such 
changes are the result of growth and efficiency 


demands of the particular position. 


rather than failure and the college is informed of 
them in time it would be in a favorable position to 


offer the names of other alumni for the vacancy 
Such a contact enables the col- 


thus occasioned. 


lege to secure positions for its students and possi- 
ble advancement for its alumni; to make changes 
in positions where they seem desirable without 
embarrassment either to the administration or to 
the teacher ; and to improve the work of the col- 
lege in response to the needs of the teaching situ- 
ation. 

2. Remedial Measures. The college may as- 
sume the responsibility for correcting common de- 
ficiencies in the educational and cultural qualifica- 
tions of its alumni who are already teaching. The 
faculty members of almost any teachers’ college 
are at times embarrassed because of the flagrant 
defects in the use of English by teachers who have 
been awarded diplomas or even degrees. Some- 
times a member of the faculty receives from an 
alumnus a letter that shows such poor English, 
such lack of tact that he would return it with 
criticisms but for his good taste and sense of 
If there were some official channel 
through which such cases could be handled, prob- 
ably much good could be accomplished through 
individual instruction as each case arises. 
the 
should be directly helpful to the teachers con- 
cerned and indirectly valuable to the State. It 


politeness. 


Such 


instruction offered as occasion demands 


might be made clear that no one is expected to 
know everything; that in the brief periods now 
provided for preliminary preparations many weak 
spots necessarily remain. Because of a situation 
for which no one is to blame there is a need for 
help. The Alma Mater is the one institution that 
can supply it most effectively and should be most 
interested in doing so. 

The teachers’ college should make adequate 
provisions for supplying needed help to its alumni 
upon their request. Members of the faculty of 
any teachers’ college are continually receiving re- 
These 
Often 
Some 


quests for aid from teachers in the field. 
needs are of various and sundry kinds. 
answers to difficult questions are sought. 
of them fall within the confines of particular sub- 
jects. Some of them involve the more general life 
of the school. Others have to do with problems of 
Often and 
terials are in great demand for use in dealing with 
particular situations that arise. 


personal interests. references ma- 
When a general 
movement is under way in the State, like the pres- 
ent curriculum program, a great opportunity is 
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offered the college to make a real contribution to 
the educational progress of the State. 

The problems which the selection, organization, 
and evaluation of teaching units have raised may 
be taken as a typical illustration. Whenever a 
point of emphasis becomes general, as in the case 
of the movement to develop better teaching units, 
teachers are confused, seek enlightenment in every 
way possible, and naturally turn to their Alma 
Mater for assistance. Under present conditions 
such service can be supplied only inadequately by 
various members of the teaching staff working in- 
dependently. Some better organized, more syste- 
matic, and more centralized plan than is now gen- 
eral should be provided for meeting these requests 
from alumni in the field. 

3. Supervisory Survey. The teachers’ college 
should assume obligation for making continuous 
survey of practical needs of the school situations 
in which its alumni are employed. Those who are 
delegated to make such studies of practice should 
perform three duties. First, they should accumu- 
late data useful in the development of a teacher- 
training program which will better fit the students 
for the positions they will be expected to fill. 
Second, they should find out any specific problems 
that face the alumni and make pertinent sugges- 
tions that will be most helpful in their solution. 
Third, they should keep the alumni informed of 
the changes that are taking place in materials, 
points of emphasis, principles, procedures, and 
techniques as developed at the college or in the 
broader field of educational theory and practice. 

Of course something has been done in the nature 
of surveys already. Some teachers from the col- 
lege visit schools and see the former students in 
action. Occasionally they even offer helpful sug- 
gestions to those who seem to need them. From 
time to time inquiries are made of school men in 
the State as to what sort of training is most useful 
to teachers in specified fields. There is no inten- 
tion to suggest here that such contacts between the 
faculty and the school life of the State be lessened. 
It is rather to suggest the importance of doing 
more systematically and effectively what is now 
done anyway without any general plan or pro- 
gram. 

4. Extension of Supervision. 
may make a more positive effort in the direction of 


But the college 
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supervision. It can do something in the way of 
remedying defects discovered incidentally and 
meeting the requests of alumni for assistance. It 
may go even further. Many teachers experience 
needs which have not assumed articulate form. 
The Alma Mater for its alumni, through co-opera- 
tion with the local administration, can discover 
these needs and help formulate them. 
Satisfaction of the demands thus developed may 
take a number of forms. Supervision may be 
greatly strengthened through the co-operation of 
the State Department, the local administration, 
and the college. An arrangement may be pro- 
vided whereby alumni in the immediate service 
area of the college could return to the college each 
year for a kind of institute lasting several days. 
Such a step would be in the direction of interne- 
ship for apprentice teachers, which is apparently 
implicit in the State curriculum program. One 
phase of field work in this more positive sense 
would be the development of a program of super- 
vision that would meet the needs of the appren- 
tice teachers who are under the direction of the 
college. Furthermore, in the various school dis- 
tricts, the economies resulting from the employ- 
ment of apprentice teachers could be used for the 
extension of supervision to include all the teachers 
and all the schools. Such a co-operative plan of 
supervision with headquarters at the college would 
provide for economy of efforts on the part of the 
State Department, the local division, and the 
teacher-training institution in the education of 
teachers in service. It would certainly make field 
work an important service of the teachers’ college. 


Satisfactory Organization 

The particular type of organization necessary 
to achieve the objectives of a teachers’ college 
through its field work must, of course, vary some- 
what with practical situations in each institution. 
Nevertheless, certain features common to all pro- 

grams may be considered perhaps to advantage. 
1. General Director. 
dered through field work are sufficiently similar 


The services to be ren- 


to one another and at the same time sufficiently 
different from the other work of the college to de- 
mand for it the organization of a distinct depart- 
ment, or at least a distinct section in the depart- 


ment of education. It should be delegated full re- 
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sponsibility for placement of students in teaching 
positions, for educational guidance of students in 
selecting curricula and extra curricula, for pro- 
vision of remedial help foralumni who are teach- 
ing, and for systematic survey of schools and 
school systems in which they are employed. Such 
work should be centralized under the direction of 
one person. 

The director of such a department should be 
The question of 
degrees is not so important as special qualifications 
which adapt him for the work. He should of 


very capable in many respects. 


course have a broad background in general educa- 
tion and culture; be acquainted with the trend of 
events in the situation and in the State; like to 
work with people ; be keenly interested in the im- 
provement of teaching in all of its aspects ; and be 
capable of organizing and co-ordinating many 
activities and accumulating pertinent data in usa- 
ble form. He should be given a relatively free 
hand in the organization of his department and the 
selection and assignment of personnel. 

2. Office and Equipment. Inthe modern world 
certain types of equipment and electrical help are 
absolutely essential to the development of any 
effective educational program on a large scale. 
The director of field work should have an attrac- 
tive office supplied with all the necessary equip- 
ment including files, typewriters, and a mimeo- 
graph machine. His stenographic and clerical 
help should be adequate for the needs of the work 
undertaken. 

In the office of the department should be filed 
a record of all alumni together with recommenda- 
tions from members of the faculty and others who 
are able to speak of the qualifications that affect 
success in teaching. A complete record of all 
changes in the positions of alumni should be kept 
on file. Data indicating the type and number of 
teachers needed in the State, particularly in re- 
gions served largely by the college, should be ac- 
cumulated. Other information secured through 
field surveys should be ready for the use of the 
faculty. Materials useful to teachers in service 
should be collected and kept in readiness for dis- 
tribution upon request. In co-operation with the 
alumni association, a college journal should be 
published by the department, which would serve 
the interests of both. 
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3. Co-operation of Faculty. The department 
of field work and the whole faculty must work to- 
gether if satisfactory results are to be achieved. 
The director of the service should have the au- 
thority to call upon any member for help and ma- 


terials. In the survey work possibly some mem- 


ber of the faculty should be in the field all the 
time. Perhaps an alternating program should be 
provided among those most qualified for such 


work. In this way their experience in the field 
would be reflected in the activities of the college 
and would provide for the alumni a wider contact 
with the college. 

In the more detailed work of providing ma- 
terials for distribution, the whole faculty could 
participate. Every one would be in a position to 
contribute to the accumulation of a stock in trade 
to be ready on demand. All would have an oppor- 
tunity to make contributions to the college journal 
and to use information that the department of 
field work would supply with increasing efficiency. 


Summary 

Field work is one feature of teacher-training as 
it exists today. The demand is for more effective 
and systematic planning for its success. The de- 
velopment of a program of field work requires an 
analysis of the functions to be served on the one 
hand and an adequate organization on the other. 
The types of service seem to consist of an adequate 
placement plan; provision for remedial help; con- 
tinuous survey of practical conditions in the field ; 
analysis and accumulation of data with sugges- 
tions to alumni; and the positive extension of su- 
pervision which would ultimately include any 
plan of apprentice teaching arising from the State 
curriculum program. The activities of field work 
should be organized into a department or a section 
of the education department and placed in the 
hands of a responsible director capable of meeting 
the demands of the position in terms of training, 
experience, and personal qualities. Adequate 
offices, equipment, and clerical help should be sup- 
plied. The director and faculty should work to- 
gether in the development of an effective program 
of field work which would be of most benefit to the 
college, the alumni in service, and other teachers in 
its service area for whose supervision it may be- 
come responsible. 
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Capitalizing the Crisis 


By JOHN K. NORTON, Chairman Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


VERY major depression in our history has 
been followed by a period of rapid educa- 
tional progress. The great work of Horace 

Mann immediately followed the disastrous depres- 
sion of 1837. 
during the critical years following 1893 that the 


Who would have cared to predict 


nation was entering one of the most remarkable 
periods of educational advance which history has 
to show—a period in which high school enrolment 
was destined to double each decade and which 
would bring 5,000,000 children into free public 
secondary schools in less than forty years. 
History will repeat itself in this respect in the 
Many 


very month of this 


second third of the twentieth century. 
signs point in this direction. 
remarkable period in which we are now living in- 
creases the force of Newton D. Baker’s statement 
that education is the only final solution for the ills 
which afflict our civilization. This is true whether 
one is concerned with reconciling the necessity of 
increased social co-operation and collectivistic ac 
tion with our love of and desire for individual 
freedom and liberty or with a problem such as the 
throw-back to savagery which the recent outbreaks 
of lynching represent. 

Not only does our civilization demand more and 
better education ; it has created a situation in which 
increased emphasis on education is not only possi- 
ble but is essential. 

It is possible because the application of science 
and invention to industrial activity has created the 
machine which is back of the problem of unem 
This 


Less and less labor 


ployment and the shrinking working day. 
trend is no passing phase. 
will be required in the future to produce the neces- 
More and more human energy will 
More 


in order that the 


sities of life. 
be available for nonvocational activities. 
and better education is essential 
human energy released by the machine may be 
directed into enterprises which are socially and in- 
dividually constructive rather than destructive. 

It is not a question of whether education has a 
What kind of a future 


Will it have a future charac- 


future. The question is: 
will education have? 
and 


terized by easy expediency, selfishness, 


timid vacillation: or will sound thinking, social 


purpose, and courageous leadership be the guides? 

let us make it the latter! \Ve who work in edu- 
cation can do it if we will summon the vision and 
the courage and will enlist the active co-operation 
of the socially-minded citizenship of the nation. 
\What is an immediate, practical action which will 
represent progress in this direction ? 

Every state should have a commission on edu- 
cational planning which is assigned no less a task 
than that of studying the civilization in which we 
are living, of determining what educational pro- 
visions that civilization demands, and of recom- 
mending how these provisions are to be financed. 
how such an should be con- 


Just agency 


stituted will differ in different states. In some 
cases the governor should appoint it. In other in- 
stances the state department of education, or the 
state education association ; either, or both, should 
take the initiative in seeing that it is created. The 
important thing is that there should be an agency 
which will bring together the forward-looking 
citizens of the state, both lay and educational, in 
the co-operative formulation of a comprehensive 
plan for the development of education in the years 
that lie just ahead. 

No state, however, is sufficient unto itself. This, 


like most educational problems, has its national 


aspects. The Joint Commission on the Emergency 


in Education, at its meeting in Washington, De- 
cember 29 and 30, 1933, gave extensive considera- 
tion to this problem of educational reconstruction. 
It took steps to create facilities for co-ordinating 
and stimulating constructive action, not only by 
the several states but also by the many national 
organizations working in the field of education. 
Many of the states are already showing the way 
toward practical educational recovery. . Educa- 
tional statesmanship of the highest order is exem- 
plified by pr jects being dev eloped in such states 
as Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Virginia, and New Jersey. Other states as well as 
the nation may profit by their example and ex- 
perience. Before 1934 has ended, activities de- 
signed to accomplish fundamental and complete 
educational reconstruction should be in progress 


in every state of the Union. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


FEBRUARY 
February—fortnights two- 
Shortest of the months are you, 
Of the winter’s children last. 


\Vhy do you go by so fast? 


ls it not a little strange 
Once in four years you should change, 
That the jolly sun should give 


You another day to live? 


\laybe this is only done 
Since you are the smallest one ; 
So | make the shortest rhyme 
lor you, as befits your time: 
You're the baby of the year, 
\nd to me so very dear, 
lust because you bring the line, 
\Will you be my Valentine ?” 

RANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


PLAY FOR RURAL CHILDREN 

This article is written in the hope that it may 
assist teachers in rural schools in organizing their 
health and physical education program and to fur- 
nish definite material for the play period. 

The activities and games described here have 
been used in school work by the writer and were 
ound to be satisfactory, at least to a degree. 

\Ve shall not attempt to discuss the “Require- 
ments for Health and Physical Education,” “Sug- 
gestions for Hygiene Instruction,” or ‘Physical 
Education Objectives.” These, with suggestions 
for the distribution of time, may be found in the 
bulletins published by the State Health Depart- 
ment, Richmond. 

It is generally preferred to give the organized 
play periods only at recess. The noon period 
should not be used to meet this requirement for 
two reasons. First, the pupils are not always back 
in school by 12:30 o’clock. Second, it is physio- 
logically wrong for growing children to participate 
in games immediately after eating. 

In some communities, however, the pupils hav- 
ing breakfasted early prefer to take lunch at eleven 
o'clock recess; then the noon recess at 12:30 fur- 
nishes a splendid opportunity for organized play 


and physical education. All games should be out 


of doors when the weather permits. 


End Ball—A Team Game 

l‘or the playground. 8 to 30 pupils. 
To the teacher: 
definite objective ; occasionally teacher and pupil 


A competitive game ; strive for 


might discuss way of improving team work and 
Strategy. 
Ball. 


Ground. 


A basket ball, a soccer ball or health ball. 
The ground is marked off into a spac. 
measuring at least 30 by 30 feet. This space is 
divided across the center by a straight line. Three 
feet in frony outer line of each half so made, draw 
another straight line across the space to make an 
end zone. 

Players 


lkach team occupies a court between the 


each end zone will be 3 feet by 30 feet 
The players should be in two even 
groups. 
center line and the goal line. One third of each 
team shall be basemen and occupy the end zone at 
the rear of the opponents’ court. The rest of the 
players are guards. 
Object of the game. The object of the game is 
to throw the end ball over the heads of the oppo 
nents to one’s own basemen who are on the rear 
of the opponents’ court. The guards are to try to 
intercept the ball to throw it to their own basemen. 
Rules and points. 


by the referee tossing up between two opposing 


The ball shall be put in play 


guards in the center of the field. The guard whose 
hands touch the ball first shall be the possessor of 
the ball. 

1. A score of one point shall be made fora team 
whenever the ball is legally caught by a baseman 
or whenever a baseman gets possession of the ball 
by its rolling into his territory. The baseman shall 
immediately throw the ball to his own guards for 
another throw. The ball continues in play after 
a point is scored. The game should be divided 
into two equal halves depending on the length of 
the recess period with an interval of one minute 
The maximum time for each half 
should not be more than 12 minutes. At the be- 


ginning of the second half the ball should be put 


between halves. 


in play by a different set of guards. Teams shall 
change courts at the beginning of the second half. 
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2. No guard shall step over the boundary lines 
of his own court. A ball thrown or caught by a 
guard stepping outside his own territory must be 
given to the nearest guard of the opposing team, 
who shall immediately put the ball in play by a 
throw to one of his own basemen or to one of his 
own guards. 

3. A baseman may not overstep the lines 
bounding his base, to catch or throw the ball. A 
ball so caught shall not score. A ball so caught 
or thrown shall be given to the nearest guard who 
shall immediately throw it to one of his own base- 
men or guards. 

4. No player shall take more than one step with 
the ball in his possession. If this is done the ball 
shall be thrown to the nearest guard to put into 
play as described for above infringements. 

5. A ball crossing the side lines or the end line 
may be secured by the nearest guard or baseman ; 
such player should bring it into the field of play 
at the point where it crossed the line. 

6. The side having the larger score at the end 
of the game shall be declared the winner. 

Players should try to develop strategy by having 
the guards in their own part of the playfield pass 
the ball from one to another before throwing to a 
baseman. If the guard at the rear of the court 
secures the ball, this guard should pass it to a 
guard near the center line and not try to throw to 
a baseman. 

Tag Games 
Shadow Tag 
For the playground. 

The player who is “it” tries to step or jump on 
to the shadow of some other player. That player 
then becomes “‘it.” 

The players should be encouraged to stay out in 
the open spaces where shadows are apparent. 


Wood Tag 
Another game of tag. The players venture as 
near as possible to the one who is “it” taunting him 
by crying, “Ticky, ticky, touch wood!” Any player 
may seek immunity from being tagged by touching 
a piece of wood. No growing thing such as a tree 
or shrub is to be considered as wood. No player 


may stay very long in any place of safety, and the 
moment his hand or foot be taken from the wood 
he is liable to be tagged. A player who is not near 
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wood may gain a few minutes respite by calling 
out, “Parley” but he must stand perfectly still in 
the place where he then is, the tagger being able to 
tag him if he makes the slightest move of any part 
of his body. When such a player decides to run 
again, he calls out, “Parley out!” This game af- 
fords opportunity for a great deal of sport and 
daring. 
Relays 

All relays should be run three times. The team 
that wins a relay twice wins the contest. 

Some popular relays are: Broad Jump Relay, 
Obstacle Relay, Bend and Stretch Relay. 


Blackboard Relay 
For the Schoolroom. 

Grammar. This game is adapted to teaching 
grammar (sentence construction and punctua- 
tion). It may be made to correlate with almost 
any school subject. 

The class is seated with an even number of 
pupils in each row. A piece of crayon is given to 
the last player in each row, all of whom at a given 
signal run forward and write on the blackboard a 
word suitable to begin a sentence. He returns to 
his seat, handing the crayon to the player next in 
front of him. The second player runs forward 
and writes a word after the first one, to which it 
must make a suitable relation. Each player in a 
row adds to the sentence being written by his own 
row ; the last player must write a word that com- 
pletes the sentence and add punctuation marks. 

Scores are: 25 for speed, 25 for spelling, 25 for 
writing and 25 for grammatical construction, capi- 
tals and punctuation. The row which scores the 
highest number of points wins. 

Arithmetic. Each relay of pupils writes and 
solves on the board a problem dictated by the 
teacher just before the signal to leave their seats. 
The winner has the largest number of problems 
correct. Multiplication tables may also be written, 
one step for each pupil. 

Spelling. The teacher announces the word as 
players leave their seats. 

Geography. The names of rivers, cities, capi- 
tals, boundaries, mountains, products. 

History. State a given period, then give the 
names of writers, statesmen, military men, battles, 
discoveries, other important events. 
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PRIMARY GRADES 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STAND 



































Here isa lruit and Vegetable Stand Draw some bananas in it. 


— 


Draw some apples in it. Draw some green beans in it. 


Draw some oranges in it Draw the awning 


Draw some potatoes in it. 


Yes—No Yes—No 
Trees are purple Grass 1S green. 
Cows are cows School is a toy. 
Balls are toys. I like to play. 
Dogs are pets. [ like to work. 
Birds can fly. Mother is a man. 
Birds can run. Baby is a balloon. 
Milk is no good. ‘ather is a man. 
We have a store. ‘ars go in the street. 
We have a town. sleep in a bed. 

I eat books. [ keep clean. 











Self-Testing Activities 

[his exercise is most interesting, consequently 
he Ipful. 

Have each group practice one event for five 
minutes and at a signal from the teacher change to 
another event on which they will practice for five 
minutes and so on until end of the period. 


Perhaps once a month or more the events might 


be used for competition between the teams. 






Two-Minute Relief Periods 


[hese two-minute periods are advocated for the 
smaller grades. It stimulates circulation which re- 
lieves the child from mental fatigue, after which 
C hild 


better. 


the should think clearer and concentrate 


Monitors open windows and doors. In 30 seconds 


It is desirable to 


the room is ready for its play. 


SMALL girl walked in the library the 
other day and asked for a book of essays. 
Fifteen minutes after being directed to the 

proper shelves she appeared at the desk with a 

book in hand. “What is this first one?” she 

asked. “Well, what do you think it is?” I replied, 
trying to get some personal expression from her. 

Her answer came spontaneously and sincerely, 

“It’s very interesting and I didn’t think an essay 

could be.” 

[In most school libraries I believe you will find 
some pupils who read a great deal and some who 
hate 
book 


who fairly keep the librarian on the run supply- 


to read and admit they have never read a 
through. You also will find some teachers 
ing her needs for supplementary material and 
others who stick quite closely to the textbook. 
Many children have never seen attractive edi- 
tions of good books. I hardly think we would 
have to stimulate the love of reading if all parents 


were like a couple I know. The mother was 


asking about a certain set of children’s books for 
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Aiding Teachers and Pupils to Make the Greatest Use of 
Library Facilities 
By JANE MOSS, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 
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have as leaders pupils who have been instructed 
to lead the exercises. Revise the activity program 
frequently. 


Suggestions for this Period 
lormal exercises. 
Marching, skipping, galloping ; alternate these ; 
a good run or race is fine. A game such as “I say 
stoop,” “Do this or that,” changing seats, mimetics 
or Mother Goose. 





Protection of Younger Children in Games 

This presents an opportunity for developing 
thoughtfulness of others, helpfulness, sympathy 
and justice. The little ones will also develop the 
spirit of co-operation. 

Acknowledgements are hereby made to the 
schools and health bulletins which practice and 
teach the art of play in schools. 


her three year old child. As I was not familiar 
the set | look 
and at the same time I recommended that she 
buy Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia for little 
Christine as soon as she reached the second or 


with offered to into it for her 


third grade. She answered immediately, “Oh, 


she’s going to have Compton’s if I have to g« 
without a winter coat.” 

The new curriculum calls for a well equipped 
library. The day has passed when the library was 
turned over to an unsuccessful teacher or some- 
one for whom nothing else to do could be found. 
If I were a principal I would spend as much care 
in selecting my librarian as I would the head of 
a department. The use of the library depends 
largely on her energy, her tact, and her co- 
operation with teachers and pupils. There should 
be a conference between librarian and teacher 
before any unit or special assignment is made. 
The librarian can often suggest useful material 
and is better fitted thereby to help the pupils. In 
a Richmond high school a teacher, at the opening 
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of the school term, assigned to her class a paper 
on “autumn sounds.” The pupils immediately 
stormed the librarian with requests for books on 


Since the subject had been as- 


autumn sounds. 
signed there surely must be a book on it. 


Making bibliographies for teachers of just 
what is in the library to correlate their subjects 
is, to my mind, one of the biggest helps a librarian 
can render. By keeping a copy of each textbook, 
and making a study of it, the librarian can make 
these lists and keep them up to date as other 
material comes in. In our library they have been 
made for all the English classes, the history 
classes, the geography classes and many special 
subjects such as Roman, Greek, Egyptian and 
Byzantine art, and Samuel Johnson. 

Special groups of books may be circulated from 
the classroom where all of that subject is taught 
from one room. However, even a complication 
arises here when you consider that books on 
Roman life and customs are useful in art as well 
as history and books on the Queen Anne period 
are equally useful in the study of Johnson and the 
history classes. Of course there can be duplica- 
tion where the budget permits. 

Attention should be called to the picture and 
pamphlet collection from time to time and classes 
encouraged to contribute to it. 

Notifying teachers of new material is a service 
the librarian may render. I sometimes put the 
book jackets or a note in the teachers’ boxes. 
Teachers should be encouraged to make sugges- 
tions for purchase. It is a good idea to let them 
check the Standard Catalogue for High School 
Libraries and other selected lists. 


Constant exhibits in the library and through- 
out the school stimuate the reading habit. Sev- 
eral schools have exhibit cases in the halls and 
the librarians say that every book exhibited is in 
great demand. Boys and girls do like pretty edi- 
tions and I wish I could buy every book in just 
the edition I would choose. A boy came up to 
the desk recently and asked for Twenty Years 
After in the same kind of edition we had The 
Three Musketeers. He seemed so disappointed 
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that we had only an unattractive, fine print, un- 
illustrated edition, 

Library plays in assembly, library clubs, book 
reviews in the school paper, and book talks by 
the librarian all help to increase the usefulness 
of the library. Some of my pupils, with sugges- 
tions from the dramatic teacher, wrote and pro- 
duced a very attractive play during National Book 
Week. 
the librarian answering questions and directing 
A bashful boy admits his admiration for 


The first scene is a typical library with 


work. 
a romantic young girl across the room and, ac 
cepting the advice of a fellow student, decides to 
win her with love lyrics which he selects with the 
help of the librarian. In the second scene he calls 
on the young lady and is interrupted in the 
midst of his amorous recitations by her father 
who also is fond of poetry and insists on com- 
pleting the quotations. 

If a teacher will spend five minutes at the begin- 
ning or end or even in the midst of a lecture in- 
troducing a book to a class, she will obtain ex- 
cellent results. Pupils need to be stimulated and 
a short selection, an interesting incident, will 
leave them breathless to know the whole story. 

Personal attention may be given to the pupils 
by the librarian in selecting books for parallel if 
the teachers will send short notes with them with 
some such messages as these: “This boy is in- 
terested in aviation. Will you find him a book to 
report on in English 3?” “These two girls are 
capable of doing splendid work. They should 
read good books.” “This boy does not like to 
read. Will you see if you can find an interesting 
book for him?” 

There is great joy in school library work—in 
feeling that you are getting boys and girls to take 
books as their companions. Some pupils may get 
a greater contribution to their education in the 
library than they do in the classroom, and in this 
day of individual differences we want to present 
as many interests as possible. I hope the prin- 
cipals and superintendents will find an adequate 
place in their school budgets for the library so 
that its development may go forward in the future 
as it has in the last few years. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF ART IN RURAL LIFE 
By GRACE MARGARET PALMER, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


of all the need of training in good taste and 

discrimination. He can readily understand, 
through the pocketbook route, the wisdom of being 
able to buy a rug which satisfies for ten to fifteen 
years instead of one which becomes tiresome in 
two. He can understand the training which leads 
a man to paint his buildings in colors so harmoni- 


P ERHAPS the average layman sees easiest 


ously keyed and so easy to look at that the sale 
value of the farm is increased. In the same way, 
the present new tentative course of study in Vir- 
ginia suggests many activities throughout the 
grades which give ample opportunity for develop- 
ing good taste and discrimination. The teacher 
will be expected to know how to hang the pictures, 
what kind of wall paper to choose, how to hang the 
curtains, and what materials to choose for cur- 
She needs to know the value of cheese 
cloth with a rinse of tintex. She needs to know 
how to arrange furniture in a room and some gen- 
eral laws applying to the planting about a house as 
well as good colors for painting houses, and why. 

A good place to begin is in the schoolroom and 
One rural teacher whom I 
know went to her school in a mountain section a 
few days before it was scheduled to begin. She 
and some of the children with a mother or two 


tains. 


on the school yard. 


painted the ceiling and walls with some white clay 
which was found near by. I have never entered a 
more cheery, homelike school interior than that 
The 


one with its clean, creamy white walls. 


strings of berries and various other objects which 


the children had made out of the native materials 
in their study of Indian life gave color and inter- 
that That was practical interior 
decoration. 

“The schoolhouse should be beautiful. This 
does not mean that it needs to be expensive.... A 
log schoolhouse can be made beautiful. There is 
power in beauty closely allied to righteousness. If 
a beautiful schoolhouse could be constructed in 


est to room. 


every neighborhood it would not be long before the 
people would see and feel its power.” Order and 
neatness in the schoolroom might carry indirectly 
into some of the littered yards of our farm homes 
and suggest a leisure time activity in home beauti- 
fication—at least to the extent of one place for the 
junk pile, and that not the front yard. A frank 
but tactful discussion on neatness in school, 
even in parents’ meetings, might help. I heard the 
superintendent of the Harrisonburg city schools 
say once in a teachers’ meeting that we need to 
sell our schools to the teachers. We do, so that 
they will be unwilling to teach in a room that is 
dirty and littered up, where the shades, if any, are 
torn, and the curtains hang on a sagging string. 

Pictures on the walls are of value in the school- 
room. They should give pleasure by beauty of 
lines, or shapes, or colors. If they do not do this 
they have no value from the standpoint of art. 
They may be hung for other reasons, but if the 
children are forced to look at them they should be 
good in line, form, and color, or else they should 
not be hung. Moreover, they should be hung cor- 
rectly, in an area suited to the shape of the picture 
and at a level where the children can see them. 

There are certain physical and psychological 
considerations in choosing the colors of school- 
Dark, dull 
colors are depressing while bright intensities of 
color are too exciting for a study room. The 
teacher in any school needs to know these princi- 
ples, but certainly does she need to know them 
where children come from homes where all stich 
choices are made by the home owners. 

Every school yard needs adequate playground 
area. There are few grounds so small that some 
corner could not be spared for a wee plot of grass 
and a few spring and autumn flowers, and many a 
child would be glad for the responsibility of looking 
after that plot during the summer. All shrubbery 
should be chosen because it is adapted to the 


room walls and school furniture. 
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climatic and soil conditions. Native shrubs and 
flowers are best from this standpoint and may be 
quite as lovely as expensive ones. No work that 
the children can do should be done by hired help, 
for then it becomes theirs to watch over and care 
for its upkeep, not the property of that indefinite 
person, the public. The very fact that our own 
home grounds are usually better kept than those 
of the school or church proves this point. 

Boys and girls, men and women in the country 
have problems in dress. The ability to choose 
wisely will make of them more self-confident, 
well-poised individuals. The new course of study 
suggests activities where these knowledges can be 
acquired, these principles developed. The objec 
tive in art teaching which has caught the attention 
of progressive educators most recently is that of 


free creative expression, and so much has it struck 
the fancy that many have been swept off their 


feet. Free creative expression implies activity. 
Thoughtful, problem solving activity is valuable. 
“Freedom is not aimless and uncontrolled actions, 
nor is it vague and uncertain gropings. Instead 
it should mean intelligent self-direction. It should 
mean a clear understanding of one’s purpose and 
of ways of achieving that purpose,” says one au- 
thority. At present art educators think that free- 
dom in art materials is not a simple removal of re- 
straint. Art problems offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for giving children practice in problem solv- 
ing; and it should be remembered that the checking 
period at the end also has its values. Painting in 
water colors is at present much used in kindergar- 
tens and first grades as one material for free ac- 
tivity. Costuming and staging of plays are often 
used with older children. There are numberless 
opportunities. Where the free activity has no 
careful, guiding hand there is the danger that the 
technique will not keep up with the child’s stand- 
ards, and presently the child will become discour- 
aged and the final result will be no activity at all. 
It should be understood that technique in the 
grades must always be subordinate, but the fifth 
grade child would scorn to do a piece vf wrk that 
looked like a second grade child’s results. If his 
technique does not meet his standards he will soon 
stop the activity. We should not require the child 
to meet an adult standard in technique, but his 
own; and we must so guide his learning that it 


will. This will mean as carefully a worked out 
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set of abilities for each grade in art as we have in 
language, for example, in the new course of study. 
If a child were writing for pleasure and used 
words incorrectly we would endeavor to show him 
the correct use of the words; or if he were measur- 
ing for sawing a board, needed a length of ten 
inches, and in adding 6 and 4 arrived at nine as his 
result, we would not consider that it was creative 
activity, and that he must be allowed freedom ; but 
we would arise in defense of the sacred laws of 
number and use the opportunity to do some needed 
teaching. Art teaching should go forward in just 
as certain steps and art problems are just as sub- 
ject to teaching. It should give much opportunity 
for free expression, but it, too, has its 45 combina- 
tions and its multiplication table, its adverbs, and 
its adjectives which do not modify verbs and 
adverbs. 

A great many teachers have felt that they had 
no extra time for art, but they have the children 
make history and geography notebooks, health 
posters, spelling booklets, even costumes for a 
play, and, more rarely, stage settings. When there 
have been discussions on spacing, neatness, color 
harmonies, and the various art problems involved, 
these activities have furnished all the art the chil- 
dren need at that time; and art of the best kind 
most likely. 


, 


In leading children into an appreciation of 
beauty perhaps the wisest thing to remember is 
that those who have studied the subject most are 
agreed on one point, that appreciation is caught not 
taught. 

As far as natural forms are concerned the rural 
child has much the advantage, of course, over the 
city child. One thing about a fine horse which the 
majority of us, if we only knew it, admire most is 
its beautiful curves—the swing of the back line, 
the fine harmony of the delicate curves and 
straight lines of the back leg, the beautifully arched 
line of the neck. Some of the most beautiful lines 
I have seen recently are in a whippet hound in our 
neighborhood. Many stems of grass show what 
is known as Hogarth’s “line of beauty.” An end- 
less array of forms and colors are at hand for the 
rural teacher in this field. Her problem is that of 
awakening the country child to an appreciation of 
their beautiful surroundings and the preservation 
of that beauty. 
his eyes to the sweep of the hills and find peace, or 


Many a tired farmer needs to lift 











catch the glories of the sunset and be raised above 
the drudgery of his toil. From the colors of a 
caterpillar to the glories of the aurora borealis the 
laboratory possibilities extend in this field for the 
teacher. One thing she must possess, and that is 
appreciation within herself. She can help herself 
to acquire that through the practice of looking for 
the beauty. Life is so much happier when one 
does. 

If a sufficiently wide range of art activities are 
enjoyably engaged in during the school period the 
child whose interests lead him toward that field 
will find for himself his leisure time activity and 
may have many happy hours in later life as well 
as be saved from questionable pleasures. 

[he real question is how are we to do these 
things in the crowded curriculum. Teachers say 


to me, “I have no time for art.” That is almost 
like saying I have no time to live, for art problems 
are omnipresent in life. The way the table is laid 
for a meal, the way the hair is combed, the finger 


nails trimmed, the color of hose chosen with the 


dress. Ot T1é¢ 


with the suit, the way the hair is cut 
and the moustache trimmed, the way the rug is 
laid on the floor, the house painted, the shrubbery 
set in the yard are all art problems. There are 
more art problems than arithmetic and spelling 
problems combined in the daily routine life of the 
average country woman, or man, for that matter. 
lf it is true that good and happy thoughts are 
beneficial physically, then enjoyment of the beauty 
of their surroundings is good for the farmer and 
his wife, and takes little time in or out of school. 
\ pleasant, colorful home, simpie though it may 
be, may mean much in contentment. There comes 
to my mind a tiny little cottage in the mountains, 
unpainted, but surrounded by a garden of flowers. 
Seeds may be saved at seed time and entail no ex- 
pense Save careful forethought. I believe the new 
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course of study is pointing the way as to how to 
secure the time for the teaching of art. 

The 
lack is more often due to the fact that the teacher 


Many teachers say “I have no materials.” 


has not imagination enough to figure out how to 
use the materials she has at hand. 
make excellent doll cradles and many other things. 


Oatmeal boxes 


Native clay is often superior to the bought product. 
The best clay we have had at Harrisonburg re 
cently has come from the native soil, with the peb- 
bles and sticks sifted out. Brown wrapping paper 
makes lovely soft backgrounds for illustrations 
and stage drops and costs little or nothing. A 
mountain boy in Arkansas was found painting 
with brushes made from rags tied to sticks and 
using the native brown, yellow, orange, and black 
He did not lack 


Costumes can be improvised from 


dirt mixed with water for paint. 
for materials. 
old clothes and some dye. A gorgeous king’s rob: 
was made in a fifth grade from an old sheet, 
little purple dye and some parafin from the top of 
a jelly glass. VPokeberry juice, the water from 
boiled walnut hulls, and many other vegetables 
offer colors ready at hand. 

In the end it all goes back, unfortunately, or 
fortunately, to the teacher—to each of us. If shi 
is wide awake, enthusiastic, interested in her prob- 
lem of child development, is aware of her oppor 
tunities for helpfulness in the community along 
art lines, she can accomplish wonders in her school 
and out of it. The reason some people have called 
art a frill is because as they knew art years ago it 
was a frill which could be taken off or left on with- 
out changing the effect of the costume very much. 
It was largely training in technique. Art, taught 
according to modern objectives, invades the inner- 
most lives of our rural people and cannot be left 


off without doing damage to the life. 
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CURRICULUM BACKGROUND READINGS 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, High School, Newport News 


RINCIPALS and teachers have expressed 
Pp a desire to become familiar with the writ- 

ings that have influenced the Virginia 
Curriculum Program. 

The following brief list of readings is presented 
as representative of a much larger list that was 
used in suggesting the scope of the curriculum for 
the core fields uf the secondary school. The list 
is arranged in the order of importance. Principals 
and teachers will find it desirable to read the entire 
list. 


Kilpatrick, W. H., Editor, and Others. The Edu- 
cational Frontier. New York: The Century 
Company, 1933. 

A discussion of the demands upon education 
of the social-economic situation and proposals of 
means by which education can discharge its 
responsibility. 

Parrington, Vernon Louis. The Colonial Mind, 
1620-1800. Main Currents in 
Thought, Vol. I. New York: 
Brace and Company, 1927. 

Parrington, Vernon Louis. The Romantic Revo- 
lution in America, 1800-1860. 
in American Thought, Vol. II. 
Brace and Company, 1927. 

Parrington, Vernon Louis. The Beginnings of 
Critical Realism in America, Vol. III. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930. 

Every teacher, principal, supervisor, and school 


American 
Harcourt, 


Main Currents 
Harcourt, 


administrator should read this great three-volume 
work. It is a monumental contribution written by 
a professor of English in most attractive and easily 
understandable style. It is a treatise on literary 
and social criticism. The author presents a bril- 
liant exposition of the movements brought to 
America from Europe and the conflicts of the va- 
rious movements that have characterized the de- 
velopment of America. For example: Puritanism 


versus liberalism; agrarianism versus mercantil- 
ism ; the Greek democracy of the South versus the 
wage slavery of the North. 
America which deals with these conflicts is cited. 


The literature of 


Fairchild, Henry Pratt. Profits or Prosperity? 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 
An exposition of the profit motive as a basic 
cause of economic maladjustment. 


Rugg, Harold. The Great Technology. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1933. 


This book deals with the basic cause of the 


present social and economic situation and gives 


proposals for their solution through school and 
adult education. The book is brilliantly written, 
easy to read, very interesting, and abounds in con- 
crete examples of means for rebuilding the social 


order. 


Horne, Herman H. 
of Education. 
Company, 1932. 

This book is a brilliant presentation and criti- 
cism of Dewey’s philosophy as presented in his 

Democracy and Education. 


Whitehead, Alfred North. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1933. 


The Democratic Philosophy 
New York: The Macmillan 


Adventures of Ideas. 


The latest and most scholarly utterance of the 
great English philosopher. Here is presented a 
basic philosophy which is a helpful guide to all 
educators. 


Rugg, Harold. Culture and Education in America. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 
A basic discussion of the development of educa- 
tional and social philosophy in America with pro- 
posed reforms in education. 


Adams, James Truslow. Epic of America. Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1932. 

An inspiring historical essay on the American 

Dream and on the possibilities of its development. 
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sarnes, H. E., and Others. An 
Introduction to Sociology. New York: 
D. C. Heath, 1927. 

Davis, Jerome, Barnes, H. E., and Others. Read- 

New York: D. C. Heath, 


Davis, Jerome, 


ings in Sociology. 
1927. 

These books deal in a most interesting manner 
with the entire gamut of social and human rela- 
tions. A knowledge of the contents is basic to an 
understanding of the elements in our democratic 


society. 


Tugwell, Rexford G. The Industrial Discipline. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 

The author asserts that we have now in America 
all of the conditions for Utopia. He shows how 
easy it would be to arrange affairs so that Utopia 


could be realized. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. Looking Forward. New 
York: John Day Company, 1933. 
Here the President presents a terse and simple 
exposition of the immediate problems and pro- 
poses many solutions. 


Childs, John L. Education and the Philosophy of 
Experimentalism. New York: Century Com- 
pany, 1931. 

The author presents in this book the philosophy 
of experimentalism in clear and understandable 
language. This philosophy is basic to the curricu- 


lum program. 


Henderson, Fred. Money Power and Human 
Life. New York: John Day Company, 1933. 
This book by an English authority presents some 
of the English points of view concerning the fun- 
damental implications of economics for the pres- 
ent social order. 
Jennings, H. S. The Biological Basis of Human 
New York: W. W. Norton Comi- 


pany, 1928. 


Nature. 


This great American biologist in this book ex- 
poses many of the fallacies that have grown up 
from a _ pseudo-understanding of biology. A 
knowledge of his chapter on heredity and environ- 
ment should operate to correct much malpractice 
in education. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


BOOKS BY AIR AND BY MAIL 


The South, like other sections, has been driven 
by the depression into self-analysis. Three years 
ago a Nashville group plead, in “I'll Take My 
Stand,” for Southern agrarianism as an escape 
from the tawdry glories of industrialism. Last 
year Virginius Dabney of Richmond traced the 
tortuous course of “Liberalism in the South.” 
Now appears “Culture in the South,” a revelation 
of social and economic defects and an attempt to 
formulate a program of liberal reform. 


Books of this type are the stuff of that honest 
thinking and investigation by means of which a 
new and improved social order may be designed. 
They are examples of material presented in a 
program of weekly broadcasts now over four 
years on the air. Every Tuesday evening at 6:45 
over Station WRVA in Richmond Peter Quince 
reports upon the best new books of greatest ap- 
The programs cover the range of reading 
tastes, with the causes of the world’s woes and 


peal. 


their correction as recurring themes. 


Another straw in the wind of current interest is 
the constant demand for books about the great 
experimental laboratory which is Soviet Russia. 
Recently Harry F. Ward, writing “In Place of 
Profit” from the background of a professorship 
in Christian ethics, explained why men toil though 
they know their jobs are secure. A native of 
Russia, Maurice Hindus, followed up his earlier 
successes with “The Great Offensive,” a descrip- 
tion of the five-year plans that are making over a 
nation into a new breed of men. Sherwood Eddy 
brings down to date his former writings in 
“Russia Today: What Can We Learn from It?” 


It is books like these that furnish the substance 
of the record run of the Peter Quince reviews. 
Probably their most valuable feature is that the 
books reviewed are offered for loan to any citi- 
zens. Lists of them may be obtained from the 


Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the 
Year 1934 


District A 
President, W. N. 
President, Lucy Ann Wright, Sparta; Secretary- 


CAROLINE: Sheppard, Penola; Vice 
lreas- 
urer, Thelma Woolfolk, Bowling Green 
Essex: President, Carlton C. Jenkins, Center Cross; 
Vice President, Marguerite Erdman, Lloyds; Secretary, 
Mary Edwards, l'appahannock ; Treasurer, Manie Garnett, 
Dunnsville. 
Williams, King 
Allnutt. 
LLANCASTER- NORTHUMBERLAND: President, Eldon Chris- 
topher, Callao; Vice President, H. G. Reed, White Stone; 


fare, G. 8. 


George; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucy M. Gray, 


KinG GeorGe: President, 


Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Brann, Lively. 
\ ice 


reasurer, 


MippLEsEx: President, J. L. Lancaster, Saluda; 
President, Ruth 
Elizabeth Hudson, Syringa. 


RICH MOND-\V ESTMORELAND : 


Swan, Urbanna; Secretary 
Alfred L 
Van Pelt, Farn 


President, 
Wingo, Montross; Vice President, J. B. 
ham; Secretary- Treasurer, Virginia Marshall, Warsaw. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina Sanger, Spotsylvania; 
Vice President, Gay Broaddus, Marye; Secretary, Reba 


Dameron, R. F. D. 1, Fredericksburg; Treasurer, Helen 
McKenney, Fredericksburg. 
STAFFORD: (No officers reported. ) 
I-REDERICKSBURG : 
Hall, Fredericksburg; Vice President, Mrs 


504 Fauquier St., 


President, Virginia Frazier, Hartley 
Alma 


Secretary, 


Keel, 
Fredericksburg : Virginia 
lisdale, 1016 Princess Anne St., Fredericksburg: Treas 


urer, Louise Garnett, 511 Fauquier St., Fredericksburg 


District B 
President, Mrs. Hallie 
Vice Helen 
Secretary-lreasurer, James Weaver, | 

ELIZABETH CITY: 


B Mears, 
selle 
‘hincoteague 
President, Herbert L. Spain, 49 Lo- 
Vice President, Elijah Baker, 
Ruby V. 
Treasurer, Alice Proudman, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 


ACCOMAC: Pungo- 


teague ; President, Hudson, Haven ; 


cust Ave., Newport News; 


Buckroe Beach; Secretary, Dixon, Phoebus ; 


ton. 
Forest, Gloucester ; 


Achilles ; 


GLOUCESTER: President, Dennis D. 


Fred Helsabeck, 
Treasurer, Margaret Moore, Pinetta 

IsLE OF WIGHT: Morton, Smith 
field; Vice President, M. C. Burcher, Isle of Wight; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Donzella George, Windsor 

MATHEWS: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
Vice R. Williams, Mathews; 
Treasurer, Eleanor Powell, Grimstead 

NANSEMOND: Hazel Holland ; 
Vice President, Wilbur Bailey, Chuckatuck; Se 


Vice President, Secretary- 


President, Lee W. 


President, A. 
President, Robertson. 
retary- 
lreasurer, Virginia Norfleet, Driver. 

NorTHAMPTON: President, G. C. Hamilton, Nassawa 
dox; Vice President, Mrs. Loda Dunton, Birdsnest: Secre- 


tary-Treasurer, Harry Mapp, Wardtown 


mecretary- 


SOUTHAMPTON: President, H. L. Duff, Newsoms; Vice 
President, Rufus Darden, Ivor; Secretary-Treasurer, Eva 
R. Lowe, Boykins. 


r. 
Williamson, 


Geddy, Hilton Vil- 
Denbigh ; 


WarWICK: President, Mrs. 


lage; Vice President, Frances 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Kellam, Morrison. 

York: President, E. C. Kirchmier, Jeffs; Vice Presi- 
dent, E. C. Thomas, Messick; Secretary-Treasurer, Irene 
Watkins, Messick. 


NEwport NEws: 


President, Lamar R. Stanley, High 
School, Newport News; Vice President, Lucile Wheeler, 
Wilson School, News; 


Molly Vaughan, 314 \ve., 


Woodrow Newport Secretary- 


| reasurer, Blair 


News. 


SUFFOLK : 


Newport 


President, Howard Richardson, Suffolk; 


Secretary- Treasurer, Florence Ashburn, Suffolk. 
District C 

CHARLEs City, JAMEs City and NEw KEnT: 
Mrs. L. M. Southall, New 
J. Ashton Yates, Charles City ; 
W. L. Tuttle, Williamsburg 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Greene, Chester ; Vice 
Mrs. Ida 
James 1. Wood, 
Midlothian. 

GOOCHLAND: 


President, 


Kent; Vice President, Mrs 


Secretary Treasurer, Mrs. 


President, Pearman, Petersburg; Secretary, 


Moseley; Treasurer, F. D. Thompson, 


President, J. H. Knibb, Cardwell; Sec- 


retary-lreasurer, Jettie Talley, Crozier. 
>. Smith, 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

President, H. A. Woodson, Sandston ; 
Mrs. Violet 2011 


HANOVER: President, E. ¢ Seaver Dam; Secre- 


HENRICO: Secre- 


tary-Treasurer, Gilmer, Grove Ave., 
Richmond. 

KING AND QUEEN: President, G. C. Chenault, Biscoe ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine Pendleton, Shanghai. 

Kinc WILLIAM: President, Mrs. W. E. Geyer, West 
Point; Vice President, Walter Greenwood, Sweet Hall; 
Billups, King William. 
President, \lgar W oolfolk, 
Vice President, W. 


Galvin, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond; Secre- 


Secretary- Treasurer, May A. 
1215 


Roland 


RicHMOND Clty: 


Laburnum Ave., Richmond; 
tary, Emily C. Royall, 202 North Rowland St., Richmond; 


Treasurer, I. Blanche Thruston, 3017 Floyd Ave., Rich 
mond. 

WILLIAMSBURG: President, S. A. 
Whaley School, Williamsburg; Vice 
Kidd, Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg ; Secretary- 


Ford, Matthew Whale 


Eklund, Matthew 
President, Mildred 
School, 


lreasurer, Frances M. 


Williamsburg. 


District D 

AMELIA: President, Roy Helms, 
dent, Mrs. O. B. (Amelia 
Mrs. J. E 


Presi- 


\ ice 


Treasurer, 


\melia ; 
Ward, Secretary 


Claypool, Mattoa 
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President, Elfie Meredith, Lawrenceville ; 
Vice President, Jefferson Jones, Lawrenceville; Secretary, 


BRUNSWICK: 


Rosa Lohr, Ebony; Treasurer, Lillian Lashley, Lawrence- 
ville. 

CUMBERLAND President, Annie L. Stone, Farmville; 
Vice President, Lillian Minkle, R. 1, Farmville; Secretary- 
lreasurer, J. S. Godsey, Cumberland. 
DINWIDDIE President, Benjamin Ragsdale, DeWitt; 
Vice President, W. W. Farmer, Church Road; Secretary, 
Katherine Wilkinson, Carson; Treasurer, J. P. Atkinson, 
Champe. 

GREENSVILLI President, G. R. Poindexter, Jr., Em- 
Vice President, R. 
lreasurer, Trixie Johnson, North Emporia. 
President, D. Y. 


Victoria; 


poria ; \. Meade, Emporia; Secretary- 


LUNENBUR( Paschall, Victoria; Vice 


President, Joe Hardy, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Hattie Lee Williams, Victoria. 
NoTTrow Ay President, T. P. 


President, L. B. Nutter, Blackstone; 


\ ice 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


Harwood, Crewe; 
Jane Grey Irby, Blackstone. 
POWHATAN Nancy Watkins, 
l'reasurer, Frances A. Cobb, Powhatan. 

President, M. G. Hitt, Rice; Vice 
\nderson, Green Bay; 


President, Powhatan; 


Secretary 
PRINCE EDWARD 


President, Anna Secretary- lreas- 


urer, Hallie A. McCraw, Farmville. 


PRINCE GEORGE: President, L. H. Griffin, Hopewell, 


R i: Vice 


secretary 


President, Mrs. Annie Williams, Disputanta; 
lreasurer, Mrs. E. Hayes, Hopewell, R. 1. 
SurrR\ President, Mary Savedge, Surry; Vice Presi- 
dent, O’Ferrall Thompson, Dendron; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kathryn Hargrove, Surry. 
President, M. B. 


President, Mrs 


Vice 


Meade Parham, Stony Creek; Secretary- 


SUSSEX Leavell, Waverly; 
lreasurer, Lorena Miles, Yale. 
Point 


Hopewell; Vice President, Helen Brockley, 


HopEWELI 
\ pts. No. 26, 


National Cemetery, 


President, Cashell Donahoe, City 


Hopewell; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Slagle, 303 Brown Ave., Hopewell. 
President, Neal Oliver, A. P. Bolling Jr 


Vice President, Carolyn Cog- 


Otey G 

PETERSBURG : 
High School, Petersburg ; 
bill, A. P. Hill School, 
Miss L. R. Svme, R 


Petersburg ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
FE. Lee School, Petersburg. 


District E 
President, M. B. Bull, Keysville; Vice 
President, N. L. Ramsey, Madisonville; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mary Finney Smith, Charlotte Courthouse. 
President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount: 


President, D. A. Justus, Callaway; Secretary-Treas- 


FRANKLIN 
V ice 
lurner, Wirtz. 
HALIFAX President, William S. Adkisson, Nathalie: 
President, A. T. 


Cluster Springs ; 


urer, Elsie 


Vice Ellwanger, 


lurbeville; Secretary, 
Sarah Craddock, Treasurer, E. S. Snead, 
Halifax. 

Vice 


President, John O. Looney, Fieldale ; Secretary-Treasurer, 


HENRY President, E. Carl Hoover, Bassett; 


vardson, Fieldale. 


‘lle Ricl 


MECKLENBUR( President, J. Irving Brooks, Clarks- 
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ville; Vice President, C. A. Maxwell, Union Level; Secre- 
tary, Elsie Allgood, La Crosse; Treasurer, Superintendent 
C, B. Green, Boydton. 

Patrick: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; 
J. B. Patton, Jr., Stuart; Secretary-lreasurer, E. 


Vice President, 
May 
Brammer, Woolwine. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, Paul G. Hook, Chatham; 
Vice President, Eleanor A. Scott, Chatham; Secretary- 
Treasurer, E, L. Motley, 254 Gray St., Danville. 

May, Vice 


Secretary- Treasurer, 


DANVILLE: President, Gordon Danville ; 
President, May 
Mary Duncan, 208 Virginia Ave., Danville. 


G. Penn, Broad St., 


Oliver, Danville; 
MARTINSVILLE: President, Mrs. E. 
Martinsville; Vice President, N. H. Hurt, Broad St., Mar- 
Williams, 
Moss St., 


Gravely St., 
Mar- 


tinsville; Secretary, Charmian 


Martinsville; Treasurer, Louise Stultz, 


tinsville 


District F 
President, W. R. 
Run: Vice President, W. R. Curfman, Covington; Secrs 


\LLEGHANY : Beazley, Blue Spring 

tary- Treasurer, Catherine McAllister, Covington. 
\MHERST: President, Tyler Fulcher, Madison Heights, 

a } 


Box 173. 


Secretary- | reasurer, Curtis Story, Sweet Briar, 
\proMATTOx: President, Flora Williams, Appomattox ; 
Vice President, Walter Payne, Vera; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Louise Scruggs, Concord Depot. 

Beprorp: President, O. T. Bonner, Moneta; Vice Presi 
dent, S. R. Crockett, Jr., Boonsboro High School, R. F. D., 
Lynchburg ; Mrs. Hundley 
Wilkins, New London Academy, Forest. 

BOTETOURT: 


Secretary- | reasurer, Lucy 


V ice 


Secretary-Treasurer 


President, E. C. Snyder, Fincastle; 


President, E. Givens, Buchanan: 
Lynden McPherson, Eagle Rock. 
G. Yagel, Arvonia; Vice 


M. Johnston, Curdsville; Secretary-Treas 


BUCKINGHAM: President, C. 
President, E. 
urer, Georgia Shepherd, Buckingham 

Childs, Altavista; Vics 


President, James Strickler, Naruna; Secretary-Treasurer, 


CAMPBELL: President, R. C. 
Mabel Tuggle, Concord Depot. 


ROCKBRIDGE: President, Osie Trimmer, Brownsburg ; 
lreasurer, Isabel Leech, Brownsburg. 
Vista: President, Lillian Mann, Buena Vista: 


Secretary-Treasurer, Essie Glass, Buena Vista. 


Secretary 
BUENA 
CLIFTON IT ORGE: President, Abigail Ford, Clifton 

Forge; Vice President, Ella Sutton, Clifton Forge; Secr« 

Katie Wilson, Clifton 


McCoy, Clifton Forge. 


tary, Forge; Treasurer, Bett) 


LyNCHBURG: President, Henry Bennett, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg ; Vice President, Elizabeth Cam 
bell, School, 


E. F. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg 


siggers Lynchburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 


BurmahIn, E. 


District G 
\uGcusTA: President, Maurice M. Collins, Churchvill 
\rtis 


Cox, Mt. Sidney. 


Secretary, Danner, Brookwood: Treasurer, F 
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BatH: President, E. F. Overton, Box 298, Hot Springs ; 
Vice President, Harry L. Morris, Hot Springs; Secretary, 
Florence M. Humbert, Hot Springs; Treasurer, Permele 
Byrd, Hot Springs. 

CLARKE: President, Withers, 
Vice President, Millwood ; 
lreasurer, Elizabeth G. Crawford, Winchester. 

FREDERICK: President, R. E. Aylor, Stephens City; 
Vice President, Orville Wake, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Stickley, Vaucluse. 

HIGHLAND: President, C. A. Thomas, McDowell; Vice 
President, Clayton B. Phillips, Crabbottom; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Seybert Beverage, Monterey. 

Pace: President, Charles Chapman, Luray ; Vice Presi- 
dent, Karl Jenkins, Stanley; Secretary, Lena Bohannon, 
Luray. 

ROcCKINGHAM : 


Elizabeth 
Theodora Cox, 


Berryville ; 
Secretary- 


Strasburg ; 


President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, R. P. G. Bowman, Edom; Secre 
tary-Treasurer, Wintie Heatwole, Edom. 

SHENANDOAH: President, Mark S. Toms 
Brook; Vice President, J. W. Stirewalt, New Market; 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. A. Burkett, Quicksburg. 

WarrEN: President, Mrs. W. E. Collins, Front Royal; 
Vice President, Mrs. Rena Mathews, Bentonville; Secre- 


Roller, 


tary-Treasurer, Leslie Fox, Front Royal 

HARRISONBURG: President, Ethel Spilman, 130 Camp- 
bell St., Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Nellie L. 
Walker, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, Eleanor Whitmore, 543 Thorn- 
rose Ave., Staunton; Vice President, Alvernon Maxwell, 
25 Ridgeway Rd., Staunton; Secretary, Elizabeth McCluer, 
Thomas Jefferson School, Staunton; Treasurer, Elizabeth 
Whitelaw, N. Lewis St., Staunton. 

WINCHESTER : 
ter; Vice President, Bessie Corkey, Winchester ; Secretary, 


President, Mrs. Alan Peery, Winches- 


Virginia Silver, Winchester ; Treasurer, Susan Saulsburg, 
Winchester ; Corresponding Secretary, Marion Laughton, 
Winchester. 


District H 
President, L. J. Williams, 15 Lee High- 
way, Cherrydale; Vice President, Elizabeth Beale, 9 S. 
Ballston Ave., Ballston; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret 
Johnson, 229 Strickler Ave., Clarendon. 
CULPEPER : ‘ 


ARLINGTON : 


President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Mabel 
Burton, Culpeper ; Treasurer, Anna Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FatrFAX: President, Gordon E. Smith, Fairfax; Vice 
President, W. B. Knight, 123 Myrtle Ave., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances E. Nevitt, Accotink. 

FAUQUIER: President, John A. 
President, R. B. 
Watkins C. Smith, Warrenton; Treasurer, 


\lexandria ; 


Guy, Bealeton; Vice 
Mrs. 
Marie 


Secretary, 
Mrs. 


Lawson, Remington; 
Blanchard, Bealeton. 

LoupouN: President, A. D. Neale, Ashburn; Vice 
President, Gaylord Gibson, Middleburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lillian T. Bridges, Leesburg 


PRINCE WILLIAM: President, Grace E. Metz, Manassas ; 
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Vice President, Elizabeth Q. Morris, Nokesville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ruth P. Smith, Manassas. 
President, Mrs. Mary M. Quaint- 
ance, Sperryville; Vice President, Mary Gore, Amissville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Louise M. Price, Washington. 
ALEXANDRIA: President, R. Wendell Eaves, Jefferson 
School, Alexandria; Vice President, Clarence Strader, 6 
Rosemont Ave., Alexandria; Secretary-Treasurer, Euneta 
Pratt, High School, Alexandria. 


RAPPAHANNOCK: 


District I 
BLAND: President, R. P. Reynolds, Rocky Gap; Vice 
President, W. E. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Arraga McNeil, Ceres. 
CARROLL: President, F. E. DeHaven, Woodlawn; Vice 
President, P. W. Jones, Hillsville; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Mustard, Mechanicsburg; 


Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville. 

Grayson: President, J. C. Bonham, Fries; Vice Presi- 
dent, Kent C. Hash, Grant; Secretary-Treasurer, Eunetta 
Osborne, Galax. 

SmyTH: President, Mrs. Nannie Pruner, Marion; Vice 
President, Katherine Burns, Saltville; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Virginia Brockman, Marion. 

WASHINGTON: President, F. O. Wygal, Mendota; Vice 
President, B. T. Smith, Wallace; Secretary, Mary Law 
Mason, Glade Spring; Treasurer, F. M. Crockett, Glade 
Spring. 

WyTHE: President, C. M. Bussinger, Austinville; Vice 
President, J. L. Reynolds, Rural Retreat; Secretary, Irene 
Painter, Rural Retreat; Treasurer, Louise Jones, Wythe- 
ville. 

BristoL: President, James N. Denton, 805 Fairmount 
Ave., Bristol; Vice President, Louise Brewer, 220 John- 
son St., Bristol; Secretary-Treasurer, Kathryn Rogers, 
502 Lee St., Bristol. 


District J 


ALBEMARLE: President, Harold F. Swartz, Red Hill, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel H. McAllister, Alberene. 
FLUVANNA: President, Inez DeJarnette, Columbia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eloise Sclater, Columbia. 

GREENE: 


School, 


President, George E. McClure, Monroe High 
Vice President, C. H. Knight, 
March; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jimmie Sims, Stan- 


Stanardsville ; 


ardsville, 
LovuIsa: Byrd W. 

President, Marion Harris, Ellisville; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Mrs. Edith F. 


MADISON : 


President, Long, Mineral; Vice 
Layman, Perkinsville. 
President, D. L. Lohr, Radiant; Vice Presi- 
dent, Rothwell Lillard, Brightwood; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florence Booton, Criglersville. 

NELSON: President, H. Porter Creasy, Shipman; Vice 
President, C. W. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman. 


Tompkins, Lowesville; 

ORANGE: 
dent, Lizzie Armentrout, Rapidan; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. B. H. Tisdale, Barboursville. 


President, Ella Martin, Rapidan; Vice Presi- 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, C. J. M. Blume, Char- 
lottesville; Secretary-Treasurer, Madge Trevillian, Char- 


lottesville. 


District K 
President, J. E. Smith, Grundy; Vice 
President, Melvin Fields, Hurley; Secretary-Treasurer, 


BUCHANAN: 


Ruth Dennis, Grundy. 

DICKENSON: President, Clyde E. Reedy, Clinchco; Vice 
President, Virgil F. Skeen, Clintwood; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Kathleen Cassell, Fremont. 

Lee: President, Glenn F. White, St. Charles; Vice 
President, Olin F. Stickley, Hagan; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Grace Davis, Jonesville. 

President, J. L. Walthall, Lebanon; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ella B. Dickenson, Lebanon. 

Scotr: President, E. R. Wolfe, Gate City; Vice Presi- 
dent, Leland Blair, Gate City; Secretary, Janie Taylor, 
Clinchport ; Treasurer, A. W. Stair, Gate City. 
President, Dingus Huffman, Pocahontas; 
Vice President, Fred Coley, Burkes Garden; Secretary, 
Minta Davenport, Pocahontas; Treasurer, J. B. Boyer, 
lazewell. 

Wise: President, L. E. Williams, Appalachia; Vice 
President, J. B. Roller, Coeburn; Secretary, Frances 
McColgan, Norton; Treasurer, Superintendent J. J. Kelly, 
Ir., Wise. 


RUSSELL: 


TAZEWELL: 


District L 
President, L. D. Bell, R. 3, Portsmouth; 
Vice President, J. H. Kelly, Jr., R. 3, Fentress ; Secretary- 
A. Ullrich, 1811 Arlington Ave., 


NORFOLK : 
[reasurer, Harriet 
Norfolk. 

PRINCESS ANNE: President, Louise Luxford, Pungo; 
Vice President, S. E. Seelinger, Kempsville High School, 
R. 2, Norfolk; Secretary, Margaret Oliver, R. F. D. 2, 
Norfolk; Treasurer, Adelia Dabney, Virginia Beach. 

NorFoLk City: President, M. J. Ober, James Monroe 
School, Norfolk; Vice President, J. J. Brewbaker, R. E. 
Lee School, Norfolk; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Bertha T. Smith, George Washington School, Norfolk; 
Treasurer, William A. Manson, Maury High School, Nor- 
folk; Recording Secretary, H. S. Rorer, Maury High 
Schooi, Norfolk. 

PORTSMOUTH: President, A. R. Musick, 3 Dahlgren 
Place, Cradock, Portsmouth; Vice President, Edna Gibbs, 
Baylor Apt. B 6, Ann and Hatton Sts., Portsmouth; Sec- 


retary, C. Virginia Jackson, 414 Glasgow St., Portsmouth ;- 


rreasurer, R. O. Edgerton, 322 London St., Portsmouth. 

SoutH Norro.k: President, S. B. Tatem, 1317-21st St., 
South Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucile Scaff, 704 
Norfolk. 


Colonial Ave., 


District M 

Craic: President, D. A. Williams, New Castle, R. 1; 
Vice President, Madeline Willis, New Castle; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nathan Canode, Craig Healing Springs. 

Fioyp: President, Superintendent I. L. Epperly, Floyd; 
Vice President, Arlie Harmon, Willis; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Blanche Sowder, Check. 

Gites: President, Superintendent R. H. Farrier, New- 
port; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucille Ritenour, Narrows. 

MONTGOMERY: President, P. H. Zirkle, Christiansburg ; 
Vice President, Mrs. J. W. Sjogren, Blacksburg; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Florence A. Price, Cambria, R. 1. 

PULASKI: President, A. L. Ingles, Pulaski; Vice Presi- 
dent, Herbert Allison, Draper; Secretary-Treasurer, Vir 
ginia E. Snider, Pulaski. 

ROANOKE: President, Mrs. E. H. Snider, Vinton; Vice 
President, Mrs. Lucille Scott, Vinton; Secretary, Mrs. 
Irene Bunting, 609 Arden Road, Roanoke; Treasurer, Ann 
Hogan, Star Route, Roanoke. 

RADFORD: 
Vice President, Arthur Giesen, Radford; Secretary, Mrs. 
Lelia S. Adams, 
Radford. 

RoANOKE City: President, William Figgat, Lee Jr. 
High School Annex, Roanoke; President, Clara 
Black, Jefferson High School, Roanoke ; Secretary, Pauline 
Bartlett, Highland Park School, Roanoke; Treasurer, 
Dorothy Wheeler, Belmont School, Roanoke. 


President, Annie Lee Bonham, East Radford; 


Karnes, Radford; Treasurer, Lucien 


Vice 


Other Local Associations 

SraTeE DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION: President, R. V. 

Long, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: 


Tucker, Farmville; Secretary-Treasurer, Ottie Craddock, 


President, Sarah 


Farmville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG : 
Dr. James H. Dodd, Fredericksburg; Vice President, Dr. 
Roy Cook, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Alice 
Wakefield, Fredericksburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: 
Mary Louise Seeger, Harrisonburg ; Secretary- Treasurer, 


President, 


President, 


O. F. Frederikson, Harrisonburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RAprorp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, East Radford; Secretary-Treasurer, Mae Kelly, 
East Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: President, Dr. J. L. New- 


comb, University; Secretary-Treasurer, Armistead C. 
Gordon, University. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
E. Williams, Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, E. C. 


Magill, Blacksburg. 


President, Dr. John 








at Cleveland February 25-March 1 should not fail to be present at the Virginia Breakfast at the Statler 


Tatc Virginia superintendents and teachers attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
Call Mrs. Edith B. Joynes 


Hotel Wednesday morning, February 28, at 7 :30. 
at the Statler Hotel for reservations as soon as you arrive in Cleveland. 


The price will be 75 cents. 


EDITH B. JOYNES, 
Virginia Director of N. E. A. 
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German—An Estimation 
By G. J. LUX, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


T is charged that teachers of modern lan- 
guages are timid in proclaiming the merits 
of their avocation ; that their timidity in this 
regard has resulted in a relative diminution of 
Statistics seemingly bear out the 


their classes. 
contention. Teachers in other departments, keep- 
ing in step with the times, are advertising their 


I 
wares. There has long been a systematic prop- 
aganda setting forth the value of Latin; mathe- 
matics, in all its branches, and in all their purity, 
remains as fundamental to success unchallenged, 
vocation to the contrary notwithstanding; eco- 
nomics is the bread and butter science, hence who 
would refuse it? History constitutes the taproot 
of culture and fine living, indispensable to anyone 
who is ambitious; biology makes our dumb en- 
vironment companionable, even eloquent ; geology 
is the new book of revelation; chemistry chal- 
lenges your curiosity in seeking the ultimate ma- 
terial essence of our being and of the things about 
us; physics, like a supreme court, interprets the 
laws to which all nature responds ; astronomy in- 
vites us to behold the beautiful constellations in 
the heavens. 

Thus run the splendid recommendations for 
every subject in the curriculum. They bespeak 
worthy objectives, and yet how inadequate they 
are when compared with the aims and delights of 
acquiring, of possessing one or several of the 
modern languages. This study is not confined to 
any particular vocation ; it gives us spiritual bread 
and butter sustenance ; it is not the taproot of cul- 
ture but culture itself; it furnishes intimate con- 
tact, not with our plant and animal but with our 
human environment; it is a revelation, not of this 
our inanimate planet but of the very souls that 
inhabit it; it directs attention, not to the atom 
but to concepts, not to material laws but to moral 
and spiritual; it invites us to behold and gauge 
the grandeur of the constellations in the universe 
of thought. 

Too apt are we to take for granted, to consider 
as commonplace the transcendant, for is not lan- 
guage the most precious and inalienable possession 


of a people, the shrine of a nation’s individuality ? 


In it are mirrored their ideals as in no other of 


the fine arts. These frail symbols called language 
—frail as the breath that carries them or the paper 
that bears them—are the portals through which we 
enter into an understanding of a people’s mingled 
fortunes, its virtues, its achievements, its glory, 
its infamy—past and present. Their knowledge 
extends our mental horizon, widens our sympathy, 
stamps out chauvinism, born of ignorance and 
selfish interests. 

Inestimable are the enlarging and transmuting 
effects of the spiritual union through language 
with what is best in others in the promotion of 
international comity, good will and peace. Elim- 
ination of distance and instantaneous communi- 
cation but the more impress us with the necessity 
of entering the sacred confines of other peoples’ 
experiences and familiarizing ourselves with 
these experiences as both created and reflected in 
their language. Thus only may we cultivate a 
genuine neighborliness. How puerile is Henry 
Ford’s brief formula of peace, “Make everybody . 
speak English.” Esperanto, as a substitute for 
existing languages, is in this respect equally futile, 
as futile as it would be to destroy the character 
and personality of a people imbedded in and de- 
veloped from an interminable past. Words, after 
all, are not inert, lifeless things. In them the very 
soul of man has become mystically merged. They 
are the slow growth of ages, hallowed in their 
usage by millions in centuries bygone. They come 
to us saturated with tradition—a legacy divine. 

A real understanding of other people, as at- 
tainable through their language and literature, will 
not only add momentum to our peace movement 


Milton 


“As wine and oil are imported to us 


but will redound to our own enrichment. 
has said: 
from abroad, so must ripe understanding and many 
civil virtues be imported into our minds from for 
eign writings. We shall else miscarry still and 
come short in the attempts of any great enter- 
prise.” Foreign languages are a potent force in 
counteracting our traditional insularity, in check- 
ing our tendency to discursiveness, in developing 
taste and appreciation for sounder and more en- 
during values. There is much to be gleaned from 
the more stabilized civilizations of Europe; much 
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that we might emulate and thereby improve our 
own culture. 

The commercial advantage of a foreign tongue 
is evident, and because so palpable has been 
heralded as a self-sufficient reason for the pursuit 
It is estimated, however, 
that one per cent of those pursuing Spanish are 
thus materially benefited. We may infer that 


of modern languages. 


such benefits accrued from French and German 
are similarly small. No, here is not the reason 
paramount for this study. It lies in another realm 
not measurable in dollars and cents. 

Who is not at times beset by an irresistible 
\Vanderlust? This may be satisfied by intensive 
reading at home or by extensive journeys abroad, 
but whichever way we go, it is only by the foreign 
language route that we really travel first-class. In 
history, too, we may travel and visit, and with 
the same abandon, with this difference, however, 
that in history we observe and read about men 
and institutions whereas in language we read men 
and institutions. In the former we see and de- 
scribe the house and the life within, in the latter 
we enter in and live the life within. 

Such, briefly, are the virtues of modern lan- 
guages, and all are equally inherent in German. A 
language that is spoken, read and understood by 
18,000,000 people in the United States, that is 
spoken by 113,000,000 people in the world, second 
As the 
very marrow of our English vocabulary it is too 
Wars 


and political upheaval, like tempests, may force it 


only to English, needs no vindication. 


nearly related to us ever to be disowned. 


into abeyance temporarily, but as it is the very 
root of our own tongue its security and perma- 
nence must remain as that of the English lan- 
guage itself. 

German is the conservator of a history whose 
brilliant achievements challenge the performances 
of other peoples. In science, philosophy, art, 
music, industry, the German mind has delved deep 
and exhaustively and has contributed abundantly 
and constantly to the world’s progress. The spirit- 
ual values, the moral fervor that sprang from the 
heart and brain of such as Lessing, Schiller, 
(;oethe and others belong to the highest and best 
that has been achieved by any people of any age. 
in “Faust” the Germanic instincts are excellently 
portrayed. If only the wellspring of good is alive 


in him, all will be well. No self-abasement or self- 
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justification but sustained strength, unflinching 
courage and strenuous conflict, pointing onward 
and upward, are imperative. [Exactness and com- 
pleteness are inborn traits of the race. Diligence 


and unsparing devotion to the task in hand are 
qualities conceded to the Germans by the least 
sympathetic. To illustrate this point the story is 


told that were there two entrances, the one marked 
“Entrance to Heaven” and the other “Entrance 
to Lectures on Heaven,” the German would un- 
hesitatingly choose the latter, so consecrated is he 
to the process of learning. 

Through the misguidance of its imperialistic 
regime Germany has been left prostrate, impover- 
ished and degraded. Though the present wide- 
spread distress of the nation has affected the very 
foundations of German life, it is not an unprec- 
Her 


past centuries are liberally marked by catastrophes 


edented experience in that nation’s history. 


so appalling that her civilization and existence 
itself seemed at stake but from which she has 
arisen again and again, undaunted, purified and 
ennobled, carrying on with increased purpose and 
renewed zeal. Nietzsche’s words, generally appli- 
cable to Germany, are peculiarly appropriate to- 
day: “The Germans have as yet no today; they 
are of the day before yesterday and of the day 
after tomorrow.” They have no today. National 
politics is not a virtue of the Germans. Heinrich 
Mann, a contemporary, has well said of Germany, 
“Not a great nation, only great men.” Though the 
importance of national unity is realized and 
coveted, there is no inherent political discipline. 
Fruitful and prosperous in the arts and sciences 
and in every field of humanistic endeavor, in 
politics Germany has been sterile. Had the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie manifested in its political affairs 
a fraction of the insight exhibited in industrial 
and commercial organization, it would long ago 
have safeguarded its parliamentary rights, would 
have curbed the bravado of the Junker and his 
Hohenzollern master, and would have spared that 
nation’s plight. While we are here not concerned 
with passing events, it is just these that have 
obsessed people everywhere, and, disapproving of 
them, have closed their eyes to the intellectual and 
moral vintage of that nation and have indis- 
criminately all but blocked the carrier of its 
precious cargo, the German language. 


Even in the present crisis we may, if we will, 
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discover the same idealism, the same aspirations 
that have characterized the German’s past, seeking 
recognition over and above the political mael- 
strom of our day. Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, 
irrespective of success or failure, would turn our 
glance to ideals of the classic age, ideals of world 
citizenship, and would have Germany “not a cen- 
tre of war, but a centre of peace.”’ Rudolf Steiner 
is seeking a new consciousness of international 
solidarity founded in the spirituality of the 
universe. The philosopher Keyserling in his 
Reisetagebuch says: “We are coming to a broad- 
ening of the generally human basis of our life 
such as has never been known before. * * * * 
While formerly there was the alternative, 
nationalism or cosmopolitanism, there will hence- 
forth be a mutual penetration of the two. The 
different types of culture and belief will come 
to respect each other as necessary complements of 
each other. The former ‘He’ or ‘I’ will more 
and more be transformed into a conscious and 
deliberate ‘We’.” 

A nation’s culture is not to be estimated by 
current events nor by any particular period of its 
history. Today we turn to Germany’s “day before 
yesterday” where its accumulated stores of wealth 
are as undiminished and undimmed as ever. What 
folly to set these treasures by because of a mili- 
tary catastrophe; to desert a gold mine because 
of a political cave-in. It is vitally important that 
this storehouse of culture be kept open; to close 
it would be a distinct and irreparable loss. True 
it is no subject in the curriculum is so easily af- 
fected by human emotions as a foreign language. 
Wars or threat of wars; commercial activities, 
favorable or unfavorable; even the whim of 
fashions have increased or decreased the at- 
tendance of language classes. This condition is 
likely to continue as long as we have no fixed 
policy in the teaching of modern languages. 

Statistics, better than words, reveal the situa- 
tion. In 1914, our public schools had an enrol- 
ment of 460,000 students in German classes. In 
1923, nine years later, the enrolment was 40,000. 
The enrolment in the United States in German, 
French and Spanish classes of the public and 
private schools as compiled for Modern Foreign 
Language Study in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Education for the years 1915 and 1925 is 
shown in the following table: 
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1925 
32,870 


1915 
German 312,358 
French 136,131 359,219 
Spanish 35,148 253,397 
In 1925, thirteen of the forty-eight states did 
not offer German in their public schools. As time 
allays fears and suspicions, the hand of fellow- 
ship is again seen in a marked trend to the re- 
sumption of German. The Bureau of Education 
reports the following attendance for the years 
1922 and 1928: 
1928 
62,184 


1922 

German 19,643 

EE CaN ce ea Wee would 391,481 480,120 

Spanish 263,834 296,009 

In New York City, for the period 1927-1930, 
the German enrolment in the senior high schools 
increased 70 per cent and in the junior high schools 
870 per cent. This is twenty-nine times the in- 
crease of the other four languages taught in the 
New York City schools. 

Statistics for colleges and for all higher in- 
stitutions show a similar tendency—a revival of 
German. Figures for colleges, as reported by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, in the four 
year period 1921-25, are as follows: 

1921 1925 
26,886 
74,322 
44,872 

Eighteen universities, all members of the As- 
sociation of American Universities, report the 
following enrolments: 


German 
French 
Spanish 


1925 
7 232 
17,693 
9,499 

In the colleges and universities of New York 
City for the period 1927-1930 German enrolment 
increased 170 per cent, French 85 per cent, Span- 
ish 46 per cent. The University of Wisconsin in 
1921 had four beginning sections in German, 
twenty-three in French and twenty-nine in Span- 
ish. For 1933 their catalogue shows sixteen be- 
ginning sections in German, fourteen in French 
and twelve in Spanish. 

Throughout the South the disparity is much 
greater. Virginia, in public education for the 
year 1925, reports as follows: 


1921 
5,221 
16,880 


German 
French 
Spanish 
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Per Cent of Total 
Enrolment Enrolment 
124 4.0 
4,790 21.0 
Spanish 2,167 21.0 

For 1933, the State Board of Education reports 
three high schools in Virginia teaching German 
with an enrolment of 167. The German enrol- 
ment in the colleges of our State is not available. 
An examination of thirty-seven catalogues of our 
higher state institutions shows twenty-four offer- 
ing German, thirteen not offering it. German is 
not offered in any of our four teachers’ colleges. 

Taken all in all these figures would seem to 
indicate that German is rapidly regaining its 
rightful place in the curriculum. The eclipse is 
already passing. A re-appraisal of the language 
by our schools and colleges would furnish the 
needed incentives for more classes and larger en- 
rolments. And why study German? If the ideals 
and purpose of the study of German already set 
forth are not sufficiently utilitarian, it may not be 
amiss to add here such motives as are of more 
immediate appeal and to the average student per- 
haps more convincing. 

Not long ago graduates of our universities con- 
sidered it a privilege, if not a necessity, to com- 
plete their education in a German university. Our 
graduates in science, medicine, pedagogy, phi- 
losophy and industrial arts sought to culminate 
their studies by turning to the land whose prestige 
of scholarship—scholarship for its own sake—is 
held highest. The reason for so doing is now as 
pertinent as then, and now as then demands ade- 
quate preparation in German in our schools. 

German, be it noted, is next to English the most 
widely used language of commerce and industry. 
German mercantile establishments are found ex- 
tensively in England, Spain, Italy, Russia, south- 
eastern Europe, in Scandinavia, Palestine, Aus- 
tralia and Africa. In this day of international 
trade many a business house is the recipient of 
German mail that cannot be interpreted by the 
firm or any of its employees. They are therefore 
compelled to seek assistance from scholars famil- 
iar with German but unfamiliar with the technique 
of that particular business and often must accept 
translations more or less inaccurate. 

German criticisms of our own scientific, artistic 
and literary productions, including the writings 


Schools 
German 2 


157 


French 
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of Shakespeare, are considered unsurpassed. Their 
keen and penetrating analyses have won the ac- 
claim of scholars everywhere. We will not leave 
it out of account if we wish to enlarge and im- 
prove upon the interpretation and evaluation of 
our own achievements, particularly in the artistic 
and literary field. 

Again, the Germans lead in translating foreign 
languages, oriental as well as occidental. Not in- 
frequently rare works of merit produced in one 
of the oriental languages can only be obtained in 
German translation. The scholar unfamiliar with 
the latter must resort to a second translation and 
is thereby removed one step further from the 
original with results that may be nullifying. 

Last, but not least, German is essential to a com- 
plete realization of the character of the English 
language, the sub-structure of which is basically 
German. Both have a common Teutonic origin 
and in acquainting ourselves with the one we shall 
know the other better. Only in knowing the 
“Why ?” and not merely the “What ?” can the pro- 
fessors of our higher institutions lead their stu- 
dents to a fundamental and fuller appreciation of 
the English language. 

Let none be beguiled into thinking that transla- 
tions are a substitute for a knowledge of German 
or, for that matter, of any foreign language. 
Current German medical and scientific magazines, 
as well as books of recent origin, can only be read 
in the original. There are, it is true, many transla- 
tions—mere pseudo-translations, sometimes dis- 
torting, always devitalizing, and so have aptly 
been likened to boiled tea leaves. Translations 
come under two classifications only—fair and 
atrocious. Unfortunately, though unintentionally, 
many of our traduttori have become traditori; for 
in a translation the delicate shades of thought are 
blurred ; the overtones are lost; the very soul has 
flown—and what have you left? Many a transla- 
tor, with the aid of a dictionary, has fallen into 
quagmires, at once ridiculous and pathetic. 
Though he fails, he may fail honorably, as one 
whose faith unfaithful holds him falsely true. 

“He who has another language has another life”’ 
suggests the identity of life and language. This 
goal we reach when familiarity and spontaneous 
utterance is accompanied with an enlarged horizon 
of ideas, the fruits of which have been indicated. 
Let us therefore unlock for every child the door 
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of other environments that he may have “another 
life.” Let us in reality be the guardians of this 
precious heritage of ours. Let us awaken our peo- 
ple, especially those ten thousand in Virginia of 
German parentage, to a realization of their in- 
heritance, that they conserve and develop it and 
not waste it. Let us cease being timid in proclaim- 
ing the high and incomparable merits of our call- 
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ing. Let us go forth with high hopes and firm 
resolve, not only to restore but to create, spread 
and foster among our people, without any dis- 
paragement whatsoever of the other modern lan- 
guages, a love for, a deeper appreciation and a 
new estimation of German. 

Der schlimmste Schritt ist den man eingesteht ; 

Was man nicht aufgiebt hat man nie verloren. 





Causative Factors in Juvenile Delinquency 
By ALEXANDER ALAN STEINBACH, Psychological Examiner in the Norfolk Juvenile Court 


HAT are the factors responsible for 
What condi- 
tions render the conduct of some chil- 


juvenile delinquency? 


dren so aberrational that they must be dealt with 
by our courts? Certainly there must be definite 
causative forces, intrinsic and extrinsic, which 
bring a child in conflict with the law. Conduct 
deviations do not just happen. They are the re- 
sponse to some motivation which is stronger than 
the child’s inhibitory power. Whether this debili- 
tation of inhibition is due to a predisposition for 
which the chromosomes are to be held responsible, 
or whether it is to be traced to poor habit training 


or to improper parental supervision during the 


early years, we are confronted with the sad fact 
that approximately 200,000 children (exclusive of 


recidivists) pass through our juvenile courts every 
year. Add to this staggering number the children 
who, for one reason or another, are not brought to 
court for their delinquencies and we get an idea of 
the magnitude of the problem which juvenile de- 
linquency presents in our modern social system. 

The writer has selected six case histories from 
among the children he examined at the Norfolk 
Juvenile Court, all of them charged with larceny, 
and has attempted to ascertain what causative 
factors could be specifically isolated as the funda- 
mental motivation of their delinquency. All the 
children are white males, and only those were 
selected whose intelligence quotient (by the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test) places 
This 
was done in order that mental deficiency might 
be immediately ruled out as the underlying cause 
of the delinquency. 


them in the dull normal group (IQ 80-90). 


Let us now discuss briefly each of the six cases 
selected for our study. 

Case 1: Henry M. Chronological age, 13 years 
7 months; mental age, 11 years 5 months; IQ 84. 
He is the second of 4 living children, and has the 
disadvantage of a very poor heredity and equally 
poor environment. His father is a confirmed al- 
coholic, a low grade street cleaner who earns 
$4.80 a week to support six persons. He practices 
violent physical abuse against his wife and this 
child, whom he taunts continuously for “being a 
sissy” because he plays with dolls and smaller 
children. When interviewed by the social worker, 
Mr. M. expressed the hope that Henry would “‘be 
The 


mother, Mr. M.’s second wife, is an emaciated 


put in an asylum” for this delinquency. 


looking woman of 34 who looks worn and pre- 
maturely old. She is physically weak, very un- 
stable, and utterly incapable of coping with the 
home situation. In attempting to protect Henry 
from his father’s vicious outbursts, which included 
threats with a drawn knife, the mother has over- 
fondled the boy and destroyed whatever initiative 
and self-dependence he might have been able to 
develop. 

Henry presents a host of neuropathic traits. 
During the psychological examination he was rest- 
less, easily distracted, and emotionally tense. He 
was a 7 months baby, had convulsions when eight 
days old, and was enuretic until the age of 11. His 
sleep habits have always been unsatisfactory, and 
he complains of pains in his stomach, sore feet, 
dizziness, and aching eyes. He is neurotic, im- 
patient, lethargic, plays with girls’ toys, and is 
afraid of the dark. 
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On his left hand Henry bears a scar which 
throws light on his paternal heredity. When 
Henry was an infant his paternal grandmother 
hurled a heavy cutglass bowl at one of her sons, 
but hit the baby and left the permanent scar. Both 
grandparents on the paternal side flogged their 
children with heavy ropes until the flesh bled, and 
on one occasion the grandfather struck Henry’s 
father on the head with an oar so hard that the oar 
broke in three places. On another occasion the 
grandfather, after flogging one of his children, 
threatened to put salt on his wounds. Such vicious- 
ness indicates a pathological sadism. 

Interpretation: Even under ideal conditions a 
child of Henry’s makeup would present a difficult 
adjustment problem. 


In his present environment 
The present home 
brutal mismanage- 
ment and of uncontrollable self-indulgence on the 
The causa- 
tive factors in this case are (1) poor biological 
stock, (2) dull mentality, (3) a neuropathic con- 


he has no chance whatever. 
seething caldron of 


iS a 


part of a worthless, alcoholic father. 


stitution, and (4) unfavorable environment. 
Case 2: Robert B. Chronological age, 15 years 
7 months ; mental age, 13 years 3 months; IQ 85. 
Robert lives with his mother and stepfather. He 
is the victim of a split home in which his parents 
were divorced. Each parent has subsequently re- 
married and the boy was sent to live with his father 
and stepmother in another city, but because of his 
inability to get along with his stepmother, he was 
Here he began to 
feel that he was in the way and took to stealing as 
a means of gratifying his otherwise thwarted will- 


returned to his present home. 


to-power. 
He failed the 
6th and 7th grades, and is now, at the age of 15, 


His school record is very poor. 


struggling to keep up with younger children in the 
7 H class. He had enuresis until the age of 8, 
bites his nails, stuttered until about three years 
ago, and has a facial tic. 

Interpretation: Robert’s delinquency has sev- 
(1) The-familial conflict that led 
to the parental divorce ; (2) his being shifted from 
home to home, and being made to feel that he was 
welcome in neither; (3) inadequate diversional 
activities; (4) retardation in school and a subse- 
quent sense of self-undervaluation ; (5) the desire 
to satisfy his will-to-power. 


Raymond W. 


eral causations. 


Case 3: Chronological age, 13 
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years 8 months; mental age, 10 years 11 months; 
IQ 80. Until 3 years ago Raymond was a model 
student and in no way a behavior problem. His 
heredity is essentially negative, environment satis- 
factory, social and economic conditions of the 
home very good. During the psychological ex- 
amination he was impatient, restless, eager to fin- 
ish quickly, and a bit rude. 

His delinquent behavior began soon after an 
attack of so-called “sleeping sickness” during the 
course of which sickness he slept continuously 
for 9 days. After convalescence he presented a 
completely changed personality. 
manageable, unreliable, and addicted to 
He became very cruel to a pet cat that 
he had formerly treated with utmost kindness, and 
His 


He became un- 
sex 


offences. 


at one time threatened to strike his mother. 
stealing began about a year ago. 

Interpretation: Referred to the State Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, he was diagnosed as “a definite case 
of behavior disorder of chronic encephalitis.” 
Post-encephalitic children are seldom able to be 
re-trained satisfactorily. In their book, The Treat- 
ment of Behavior Disorders Following Encepha- 
itis, Bond and Appel say: “Children formerly 
orderly, tractable, cheerful and truthful, reverse 
these characteristics. They become disorderly, 
disobedient, irritable; lie, cheat, steal, and often 
commit gross sexual offenses. ... There is often a 
marked restlessness with an aggressiveness that 
brooks no inhibition. ... It is very probable that they 
may contribute to the criminals on our society.” 

Case 4: George R. Chronological age, 14 years 
10 months; mental age, 12 years 11 months; IQ 
87. George was arrested with a group of 5 boys 
who were caught by a policeman as they were leav- 
ing a warehouse with a number of boxes of cocoa 
in their possession. He had never been in trouble 
before, and, except for temper tantrums at home, 
was not considered a behavior problem. He was 
doing fairly satisfactory work in most of his 
studies, had never been a truant in school, and be- 
haved at home. The interview with his mother 
brought out, however, that his father was a rigid 
disciplinarian who demanded that his children ap- 
prise him of their every act. She, on the other 
hand, admitted that she had been oversolicitous 
of the child and that he was not allowed much 
freedom for self-expression. 

Interpretation: There are two causations that 
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we may isolate in this case: (1) the gregarious in- 
stinct that brought him in contact with bad com- 
panions, and (2) the spirit of adventuresome- 
ness. It might be added that the home environ- 
ment, because of its restrictions, encouraged the 
child to seek expression in 1 and 2. More ade- 
quate opportunities for wholesome play and other 
expressive outlets would have probably kept 
George from this delinquency. Comradeship on 
the part of the father and a more sensible attitude 
on the part of the mother would have brought 
George happiness which (according to his own 
statement) he has always longed for but never 
had. 

Case 5: James J. Chronological age, 13 years 7 
months; mental age, 12 years 1 month; IQ 89. 
Stole objects from his parents and relatives, and 
after hiding them for several weeks would claim 
he “found” them. He is a typical introvert with 
auto-erotic trends. He daydreams, reads a great 
deal, is seclusive, and plays very little with the 
children in the neighborhood. His father died 
when he was a young child, and his stepfather was 
surprisingly solicitous of the boy’s welfare. There 
was a genuine and mutual affection between James 
and his stepfather. 

In school James was described by all his teachers 
as being “‘very quiet and gentlemanly,” and his 
mother stated that he was such a good boy that 
“you would not know he is in the house.” On 
account of the residuals of an attack of poliomye- 
litis, he was unable to participate in the usual 
games of boys, and therefore was deprived of the 
normal outlets that are necessary for a well 
rounded childhood. His background was satisfac- 
tory and his environment average. 

Interpretation: The eticlogical motivation in 
James’ stealing, as was clearly brought out in the 
examiner’s interviews with the boy, lay in the 
emotional satisfaction he derived from it. His 
emotional life was lacking in the exuberance that 
accompanies normal childhood experiences. Feel- 
ing a deep hunger for emotional expression, he 
discovered that he could satisfy the hunger 
through stealing. In the light of these conditions 
his stealing must be diagnosed as an expression of 
specific emotional reaction to inner discontent. 

Case 6: Andrew S. Chronological age, 15 
years 2 months; mental age, 12 years 4 months; 
IQ 81. Andrew stole $50 worth of wearing ap- 
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parel and gave most of it away to his friends. In 
school, where he was making failing marks, he 
would faint occasionally without warning. He 
smoked incessantly, stayed away from home for 
2 and 3 days at a time, and admitted promiscuous 
sex relations with girls. Andrew is the third of 
5 siblings, all the rest of whom made excellent 
progress in school and none of whom had ever 
presented any behavior problem. Andrew had no 
serious illness, according to the social report. He 
walked at 11 months, talked at 10 months, and 
was normal in every respect. On the physical 
side he is very well developed, large for his age, 
and of pleasing appearance. Three years ago he 


was in a street car accident and was rendered un- 
conscious when a piece of steel fell from the ceil- 
ing of the car and struck him on the left forehead. 

Interpretation: Referred to a neurologist, An- 
drew returned with the diagnosis of Traumatic 
Encephalitis. The injured head trauma, after an 
exploratory craniotomy had been done at a hospi- 


tal, was pointed out as the causative factor in his 
delinquency. The fainting spells were caused by 
too many stimulants: excessive smoking, sex in- 
dulgence, coffee and tea, and occasional alcohol. 
The examiner recommended a plan which included 
Andrew’s removal to a farm where the quiet life 
of the country would serve as a sedative, total 
abstinence from stimulants, avoidance of over- 
work and overheating, and friendly supervision. 

In the six cases of stealing that we have briefly 
discussed, we find varying causative factors in 
operation. 
poor inheritance, poor biological makeup, and poor 
In case 2 there is an inner conflict 
induced by a broken home. In case 3 we find the 
delinquency resulting from _ post-encephalitic 
residuals. In case 4 the gang spirit and the desire 
for adventure are the motivating forces. In case 
5 the delinquency was traced to an emotional re- 
In case 6 the miscon- 


In case 1 there was a combination of 


environment. 


action to inner discontent. 
duct was coincident with a head trauma. 

It seems that Mateer is correct when he says 
(The Unstable Child) : “Delinquency is a natural 
phenomenon. It is the result of the mental resid- 
uum of former stages and of imperfect attempts 
to produce individuals who can live naturally in 
the present stage of development. . . . There is no 
such thing as a bad boy or girl. Either the child 
does not know any better, or else he cannot help it.” 
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TRENDS IN READING 

More than four million new readers have registered in 
public libraries since 1929 making a total of over 20,000,000 
registered borrowers throughout the country. This does 
not take into account those who use the reading rooms but 
do not take books home. The circulation of books has 
increased, it is estimated approximately 40 per cent. Li- 
brary facilities are taxed to the limit to care for the unprec 
edented demands. 


Serious reading has increased beyond all previous 


records religion, political 
science and vocational literature on trades and professions 


The free public library has proved 


Books in economics, history, 
lead in popular demand. 
to be an essential relief agency, ministering as it does to a 
people confused and hungry for leadership, needing com- 
fort, humor and a new perspective with which to make 


life more livable. 


THE PASSING OF 
MISS ANNA K. UMBERGER 


Whereas, our esteemed friend and fellow-teacher, Miss 
Anna K. Umberger, has entered into rest; and, 

Whereas, her memory is a constant inspiration to us, 

Be it resolved: That at this our meeting on the twenty- 
seventh day of January, nineteen hundred and thirty-four, 
we, the Wythe County Education Association, express our 
heartfelt gratitude for her comradeship and the splendid 
influence of her life; and, 

Be it resolved, further, that we express to the members 
of her family our sincerest sympathy in their great loss. 


Respectfully, 


WYTHE COUNTY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


M. BUSSINGER, Chairman. 





De Luxe Easter Tour 


to 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, TRENTON, PRINCE- 
TON, WEST POINT AND NEWBURG ON THE 
HUDSON 
“All expense” Price $39.00 
From Norfolk and return—For folders address 


Miss Antoinette Pool 
703 W. Princess Ann Rd. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Miss E. C. Pollard 
638 Graydon Ave. or 
Norfolk, Va. 











| PRE REE EGE IE IE PIE PEPE PEE OM 


‘> VIRGINIA 7 
ENGRAVING CO.: ; 
- ARTISTS —&=— DESIGNERS 


LINE ANO HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101GOVER ICHMOND. VA. PHONE 2-076 ii 


OF EDUCATION 


. . at Half the Cost 
You’d Guess 


F YOU were to read the 
T. P. U. Special Certificate 
you would be agreeably sur- 
prised by its generous benefits 
and its thorough coverage. 
Then if you would be asked to 
guess its cost, we venture to 
say that you would be many 
dollars too high. For this 
complete protection costs only 
$15.00 a year—less than five 
cents a day! 

The T. P. U. Special Certifi- 
cate guards your’ income 
against expenses caused by 
sickness, accident and quaran- 
tine. Benefits are in force dur- 
ing vacation months and its 
cost does not increase as you 
grow older. Even if you give up 
teaching or marry this valua- 
ble protection may be con- 
tinued. 

There are T. P. U. Certifi- 
cates to fit the needs of every 
teacher. We shall be glad to 
discuss them with you. Write 
for complete information. 





A Word to New Teachers 

The Teachers Protective Union is the 
largest organization of its kind in the 
world. More teachers enjoy nfember- 
ship in it than all other similar organi- 
zations combined. We invite you to join 


THE TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Or, Ernest L. Cunningham 
3005 Monument Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 
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Book Review 


How To Devetop Your PERSONALITY, by Sadie Myers 
Shellow. Harper and Brothers. New York. $3.00. 
The development of personality is treated by the author 
of this book in an unusual and interesting manner. The 
principles of psychology are given in the usual way but the 
applications are given in an unusual fashion, The material 
is presented in a most attractive style and the applications 
are simple and easy to interpret and apply 

The book is written in short chapters with appropriate 
headings for each which suggest the central idea to be dis- 
cussed. Each chapter deals with some phase of personality 
and suggests to parents and teachers practical methods that 
they can use in developing the personality of children 
Every chapter has exercises that may be studied and mas 
tered and become a part of one’s daily thinking. 

When we buy a book we expect it to be a good invest 
ment. “Personality” should be a matter for attention of 
teacher and pupil. The author offers practical suggestions 
of value to the teacher for his own sake and of value in 
recognizing and dealing with the personality of his pupils 
As an investment the book is a promising one 


WORLD BOOK ENCYC. (Quarrie) 
13-vol. 1930 ed. good reclaimed sets, half price. 
Book Man, 904-25th | Avenue, Tampa, Fla. 











A New Type of Education 
for Business 


The new type of junior business education must empha- 
size the economics of business. Clerical skill training is 


no longer adequate. 


General Business Science 


by 
Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 


devotes little time to the development of relatively unim- 
portant clerical skills but is more concerned with the de- 
velopment of fundamental thinking, of fundamental atti- 


tudes, of points of view. 


General Business Science is organized into three one- 
semester courses. Each course or part is bound separately 
and may be used alone or in combination with the other 


two parts 
Address our nearest office for more detailed information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


Chicago 
Toronto 


New York 


Gregg Books Are Authoritalive 











High School Texts 
That Stand the Test of Use 


Webster’s History of Mankind 


Tressler’s English in Action 


For further information ‘write to 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Press Opposes Tax 


The press of Virginia, or at least that portion of it which has 
commented at all on the administration proposal to lay a new tax 
burden upon the moving picture theatres, or more strictly speaking, 
the people who patronize them, is almost a unit in opposition. This 
does not mean the newspapers are fighting the governor's tax program 


in toto for such is not the case. * * * * * * 


The newspapers and public as well as the general assembly cannot 
continue to oppose all the tax measures the governor has proposed 
unless they are determined at the outset to make it impossible for 
him to keep his pledge to the public, as to schools in particular. Candi- 
date Peery in both the primary and gubernatorial campaign went up 
and down the state proclaiming that if nominated and elected he 
would advocate a uniform school term of eight months. In order to 
do that it meant the state would be compelled to contribute more to- 
ward their support which in turn implied that more revenues must 
be secured. 


However, leaders both in and out of the general assembly are fight- 
ing the governor’s program, which we claim morally bound the 
Democratic party, under our system of selecting a candidate, to that 
platform promise. Governor Peery is only following the course ex- 
pected of any honest man, endeavoring to translate his promise into 
actual performance. We suspect that those members of the legisla- 
ture who double-cross Governor Peery and vote to block his program 
will return to face an angry electorate. 


There is no question but that the governor is acting in response 
to a popular demand. The people are determined that their schools 
shall be brought up to a higher standard of efficiency, and that their 
children shall not be compelled to make all the sacrifices entailed by 
hard times. Judging from public opinion as we construe it, a ma- 
jority of the people are behind the governor although they may not 
approve all his tax measures or other policies. Moreover, a majority 
will submit to higher taxes when fairly laid in preference to throwing 
obstacles in the way of public education or any other state functions 
that are necessary to the general welfare.—Suffolk News-Herald, 


January 31, 1934. 
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Today’s foremost value in the field of 
low-priced school editions of the classics 


NEW POCKET CLASSIC 


Wide-margined, well-spaced pages 
Large readable type 


WORKBOOKS Illustrations that set the stage and | WORKBOOKS 
for Elementary Schools make the characters live for High Schools 


Beautiful red durable bindings, | are priced at the 


Songuaees a6 the waterproof and washable uniform low figure of 


uniform low figure of 
Economical combination volumes 30c each (net) 


lic each (net) Modern editing Let us send you complete 


; ‘ ‘ details di Mac- 
Unexcelled quality at the uniform ee 


low price of 45c a volume 
(net, f. o. b.) 


| millan Workbooks in our 
new booklet, AUTHORI- 
TATIVE WORKBOOKS: 
How They Help Pupil 


and Teacher. Free on re- 


You can supply every pu- 
pil with this organized 
instructional material for 


little more than the pres- 1.7 volumes - 67 titles 


ent expenditure for blank 


paper. quest. 


MACMILLAN *nescz" 
































PAPER [ff n. 


fot Wit William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


School Requirements 


: PRINTERS 


Typewriter Paper 


Mimeograph Paper College Annuals and School Catalogs 


; are Our Specialti 
Drawing Paper ur Specialties 


Construction Paper * 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
Sandwich Wax, etc. NEXT PUBLICATION .. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


° THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Richmond * Virginia 
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